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Votumes of Tue Inquiner for the years 
1859, 1863-66, and 1868, are missing from 
our set in the office. It is an awkward 
and annoying fact, which we have more 
than once confessed. We repeat it here 
again in the hope that some friend with a 
library to be thinned out or dispersed may 
be able and willirg to make good our 
deficiency. 


A BEAUTIFUL memorial of the late 
Charles W. Jones, of Liverpool, has bcen 
erected in Essex Church, Kensington, by 
Mr: Ronald P. Jones, his son, who is a 
member of the congregation. It will he 
remembered that Mr. Jones some little 
time ago gave a font to the church, in 
memory of his mother. The new memorial 
consist of a five-panel mosaic reredos by 
Mr. Henry Holiday, carved oak panelling 
round the apse ; a new carved cak pulpit, 
~ choir stalls and communion table, and 
marble dado round the apse and pavement 

-in the chancel. All this harmonises beau- 
tifully with Mr. Holiday’s windows, which 
are already in the apse, and with the other 
oak panelling at the end of the church and 
the organ, an earlier gift of Sir John 
Brunner’s. Mr. Jones’s gift is completed 
by an enriched brass pendant for six 
electric lanterns, hanging from the chancel 

The Sunday services in the church 

will be resumed to-morrow, and a special 
service for the dedication of the memoria] 


_ will be held on Sunday morning, October 4, 


THAT was a happy speech which Mr. 


a por George made at the luncheon in 
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Hamburg at which he was entertained on 


Tuesday. The last time he was there, he 
said, he had settled the question of the 
load line. ‘ It was a question full of com- 
plications and difficulties, and if we had 
wanted to quarrel the two nations could 
have quarrelled over the Icad line as well 
as over anything else. Instead of that, 
we came to an arrangement; instead of 
sending battleships to drive our arguments 
into one another’s heads with twelve-inch 
guns, we sent Captain Chalmers and you 
sent Herr Krogmann with good sound 
arguments.’ Helped by the tact and skill 
of Hamburg they had settled the matter. 
Why not settle the load line of nations, 
so that the Ships of State should not be 
sunk by the burden of armaments ? 
England and Germany needed one another ; 
they could help each other, and he pro- 
posed the toast ‘‘ Enduring friendship 
between Great Britain and Germany! 
May God watch over them and prosper 
them both! ”’ 


Mr. Epwarp Bernstein, late Social 
Democratic member of the Reichstag, en- 
dorses from the German side the Socialist 
desire for peace so well expressed by 
Mr. Keir Hardie on behalf of British 
Socialists. At the same time he is con- 
vineed that the movement is deep, and 
not the creation of a day or two, and that 
it will be necessary for the workers on 
both sides of the German Ocean to demon- 
strate again and again that they are 
pledged to peace. Last Sunday week a 
meeting assembled at Breslau—the largest 
mass meeting known in the town for thirty 
years—and passed the following resolu- 
tion with the greatest enthusiasm : ‘‘ This 
meeting protests against all agitations 
for war and diplomatic intrigues, and it 
renews again the resolutions of the workers 
of all countries to strive with all their 
power for friendly understanding between 
the nations.”’ 

Wir regard to Socialists and war, 
Mr. Philip Snowden, M.P., has struck 
a strong note at North-west Manchester. 
He says: ‘‘I cannot imagine any sub- 
stantial reason at all for the efforts that 
are being made in some quarters to-day 
to foment animosity between the people 
of this country and our neighbours in 
Germany. I have never met with a man 
who could give me a satisfactory reason 
why these two great nations should go 
to war with each other. But I believe 
the danger does exist. I believe that 
danger lies in the fact that public opinion 
in both countries is being prepared so 
as to regard war as inevitable. I regard 
it as a sacred obligation on the Socialist 
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and Labour movement to convince the 
two peoples that war is an impossible 
thing, and that it would simply be an out- 
rage on the humanitarian sense of both 
nations.’’ 

A Mantresto on Woman, issued by 
General Booth, and read at his request 
im every Salvation Army place of worship 
throughout the country last Sunday morn- 
ing, is a document replete with the 
General’s usual common sense. Though 
far from Pauline as regards woman’s 
active relation to the Church, it is such 
as most modern Christians would heartily 
endorse. Physiologists and psychologists 
might state the case differently, but the 
average man would probably consider 
that the venerable Salvation Chief has 
come very close to a fair judgment, par- 
ticularly where he says, ‘‘I do not say 
that every individual faculty in woman 
is equal to the corresponding faculty in 
man, any more than I would say each 
particular capacity possessed by man is 
equal to the same in woman. They 
differ both in character and degree. But 
where one is weaker, the other is stronger. 
For example, in the power of will, and in 
the possession of physical force, the man 
will be found to excel the woman. On 
the other hand, in quickness of perception, 
in powers of endurance, and in strength 
of love (the quality in us which is most 
God-like) woman is generally the superior 
of man. Taken as a whole, therefore, I 
say that woman is equal to man in the 
value of her gifts and the extent of her 
influence ; and I maintain that if she be 
given a fair chance, she will prove it to 
be so.’’ . 

A Wor.tp Coneress of Baptists epens 
to-day at Berlin. Interviewed on the 
subject by a representative of the Daily 
News, the Rev. J. H. Shakespeare, secre- 
tary of the Baptist Union, declared that 
‘* Baptists are the most rapidly advancing 
body in Europe.’’ He further maintained 
that whilst Roman Catholicism was waning, 
Baptists were making remarkable pro- 
eress on the Continent. The object of the 
Congress i is to promote increased fellowship 
and wider organisation. A meeting of 
leaders will be held in Berlin with the 
definite view of extending the Baptist 
denomination in every country in Europe. 
Britain alone is contributing 496 members 
to the Congress. Many of the poorer 
pastors in Europe will attend at the 
expense of a fund generously raised for 
the purpose. Hungary alone is sending 
100 delegates. Mr. Shakespeare said: 
‘* There has been no Continental Baptist 
Congress since that held in Westphalia 
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in 1536, when Menno Simons reconstructed 
the Anabaptist Church and founded the 
Mennonite Church with which the early 
English Baptists were in communion.’’ 
The allusion is an interesting reminder 
of the impassable gulf which separates 
Simons, with his total repudiation of the 
State, from Dr. Clifford, the modern 
Cromwellian, who would remould it nearer 
to his heart’s desire. 


Tue Inter-Parliamentary Conference 
to be held in Berlin next month will be 
attended by at least ‘sixty members 
of the British House of Commons, and 
may be reckoned among the many wise 
and humane efforts at work to counter- 
balance the foolish, narrow, and irrespon- 
sible words of journalists and others 
in both countries who seem bent on 
producing ill-will. Also, it is a significant 
and welcome movement on the part of 
Trades Unionists that Labour representa- 
tives will present an address to the German 
working classes. This is being drawn up 
by the Parliamentary Committee of the 
Trades Union Congress, and will attest a 
friendly understanding between the workers 
of England and Germany. Mr. F. Maddi- 
son, M.P., secretary of the International 
Arbitration League, is arranging for the 
reception of the address, which will be 
taken to Germany by a deputation includ- 
ing Mr. G. N. Barnes, Mr. C. W. Bowerman, 
Mr. Wiil Crooks, Mr. A. N. Gill, Mr. D. J. 
Shackleton, Mr. W. C. Steadman, and 
Mr. Will Thorne. 


THE question of a minimum wage for 
those engaged in co-operative service, 
recommended by a resolution of the 
Newport Conference, is engaging attention 
at various sectional conferences, and, 
although there is difference of view as to 
the practicability of the proposal as applic- 
able to all localities and kinds of ‘work, 
general opinion among co-operators is in 
favour of a minimum wage of 24s. a 
week for all male employees of twenty-one 
years of age and upwards. It should be 
remembered that the method of the co- 
operative stores usually includes a dividend 
out of profits to employees as well as trading 
members. 


A FULL record of the proceedings of 
the International Congress for Historical 
Sciences, held at Berlin, August 6-12, 
appeared in last week’s Atheneum. The 
last Congress was held at Rome in 1903; 
the next is to be in London, 1913. The 
invitation for this latter was very cordially 
received. It was presented by Sir John 
Rhys, British Hon. President of the 
Berlin Congress, supported by a letter 
from the Vice-Chancellor of Oxford, and a 
document signed by twenty-two British 
members of the Congress, presented by 
Professor Perey Gardner. The President, 
Dr. Koser, in accepting the invitation, 
said that Germany would always hold 
high in intellectual honour the land of 
Macaulay and Carlyle. Associating him- 
- self with the assurance of both the English 
speakers that historians are makers as 
well as writers of history, and on their 
side could work together, with the visit of 
King Edward and the approaching visit 
of Mr. Lloyd-George, in cementing friend- 


-with the need of religion. 


ship between the two nations, he concluded | source of amusement and interest to your 


his final speech by quoting Goethe’s lines : | friends.” 
‘* Und das Wohl der ganzen Welt 
Ist’s, worauf ich ziele.’’ THe New York Charities and the 


Commons of August 15 reprints a message 
of President Roosevelt’s to the children of 


THE Atheneum report gives the following 


summary of a paper read in Section VI. Washington, apropos of summer play- 

(Church History, with Harnack as presi- | grounds. The President apparently spells 

dent) on ‘* Prolegomena to the History of 2 ough as here given, but leaves true 
alone :— 


Protestant Thought,’’ by Professor A. C. 
McGiffert, of New York :—‘‘ He suggested 
a new division of periods, and said there 
were no fundamental differences in theology 
between early Protestants and Catholics. 
Luther’s conception of man as a child of 
wrath and in need of salvation was 
medieval. Socinianism was the first 
real movement of Protestant thought. 
Rationalism is not more connected with 
Protestant than Catholic thought, but 
equally antagonistic to both, doing away 
Evangelicalism 


‘*To THE Boys AND GIRLS oF WASHING- 
TON : 

‘* Thru Dr. Curtis I have learned that 
many of you are taking an active part in 
various athletic contests and athletic 
events in your city. Iam glad to see this. 

I believe in work, and I do not believe in 
sacrificing work to play; but I most 
emphatically believe also in play. A boy 
or girl who has a healthy body wiil be all 

the better fit for serious work, and if the 
health come thru vigorous sports pursued 


explains the need of religion by the use of }in an honorable, straightforward manner, <3 
medieval thought. The first constructors | not only the mind but the character is ey 
of Protestant theology of the real modern | benefited. oes 09 


‘*'To the boys I wish to say a special 
word. I emphatically believe in manli- 
ness, in courage, in physical address, but 
I believe quite as much in good comrade- 
ship and in a spirit of fair play. IThope 
that wherever you enter a contest you will 
do all that is in you to win, and yet that 
you will remember that it is far better to. a 
fail than to win by any unfairness, by any — 
underhand trickery. Keep in mind ther 
it is only by persistent effort in the face of — 
discouragement that any of us ever do 
anything that is really worth while doing. i: 
The fellow who gives up when he is once 
beaten is made of mighty poor stuff, and 
if he thus gives up as soon as he is beaten 
in a sport, he does not stand much chance — 
of success in the serious conflicts of after — 
life. The true spirit, the spirit which win - 
victories in after life, is the spirit which 
fights hard to succeed, but which takes 
defeat with good nature and with the 
resolute determination to try again. I 
a good beginning for this serious wor ‘ 
after life if on the playgrounds you lear Bee 
how to co-operate with your fellows, and 
to do your best to win, while at the same 
time treating your opponents with faim 
and courtesy. 

3 THEODORE Roosnvnun. 


THE eee Book Monthly has — a , 
interesting article, ‘‘A Reprint Referen- — 
dum,”’ telling what books have has 


period were Comte, Hegel, &c. This 
should cause a new grouping and estimate 
of materials. All should be written with 
reference to the modern Protestant thought 
which for the first time puts Protestantism 
into touch with modern scientific thought, 
by recognising the dignity of man as 
consistent with the existence of religion.’’ 


THe August Harper's, in which Mrs. 
Humphry Ward’s new novel, ‘‘ The Testing 
of Diana Mallory,’’ draws near to a close 
with passages of tragic interest, has two 
short stories of quite unusual charm and 
significance, and others which make it 
well worth while to secure this special 
number. The first short story, ‘‘ The 
Flowers,’’ by Margarita Spalding Gerry, 
has three coloured plates for illustration, 
and tells of a quaint old gardener’s passion- 
ate love of his flowers, and how he fared 
with a little orphan lad who came to him 
through that same love. It is a good 
story for reading aloud at meetings where 
such charming and helpful things are 
desired. The other, ‘‘ The Kingdoms of 
the Earth,’’ by Alice Brown, is delightful in 
another way, and full of the wisdom of the 
true riches of life. The husbands and 
children of tired mothers should read 
another of the short stories, ‘‘ The Selfish- 
ness of Amelia Lamkin,’’ by Mary HE. 
Wilkins Freeman. 
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THs month’s Country Home (Constable, 
6d. net) opens with an article on ‘‘ Little 
Wolford Hall,’? in Warwickshire, with 
some beautiful illustrations, and there is a 
third article, completing the series, on 
‘‘How to Live Without Servants,’’ by 
one who does it. It is surprising how 
many labour-saving contrivances there are 
to be had, by those who know it. The 
writer concludes his article as follows :— 
‘** 7 think that living in this way upon an 
income of from £250 to £300 a year you 
can have more fun for your money, you 
can spend more upon travelling, upon the 
pleasures of your garden, upon charity to | 
others, than if you live with servants in 
the ordinary way. I think you can have 
your surroundings nicer, and be free from 
a good deal of worry and trouble, and one 
thing I am sure of—you can ‘be. a great 


hands of the ee Of Dent’s * 
man’s Library ?? four million volm 
been sold in the two and a half ye: 
its establishment, those million 
made up of 340 different books. J 
the most popular have been D: 
‘« Divine Comedy ’’ and Chaucer's ‘ By 
terbury Tales,”’ with Tennyson and Br 
ing, and Lamb’s ‘Tales from. 
speare,’’ and a Shakespeare in three 
umes. Emerson’s and Matthew Arn 
Essays have also been very popula 
Palgrave’s ‘‘ Golden Treasury ”’ 
a great sale in this and other 
In Frowde’s ‘‘ World’s Classics 
son, Arnold, and Chaucer have 
the highest rank, and | am 0: 
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Charlotte Bronté’s ‘‘ Jane’ Eyre’’ and 
** Villette,’’ George Eliot’s ‘‘ Mill on the 
Floss,’? Watts-Dunton’s ‘‘ Aylwin,’’ Tol- 
stoy’s ‘‘ Tales,’’? and others. Routledge’s 
**New Universal Library ’’ also bears 
witness to the popularity of Tennyson and 
of Lamb’s Essays, O. W. Holmes’ ‘‘ Break- 
fast Table ’’ books, Ruskin’s ‘‘ Sesame 
and Lilies,’’ and of Carlyle, 


THE fiftieth anniversary of the death of 
Edward Bache, on August 24, 1858, was 
commemorated on Sunday evening by a 
recital of his music after service in the 
Birmingham Cathedral. Edward and his 
younger brother Walter, and Constance, 
who wrote the chatming biography of her 
“Brother Musicians,’ were children of 
the Rev. Samuel Bache, a well known 
Unitarian minister in Birmingham, at the 
New Meeting, subsequently the Church 
of the Messiah, Edward showed the 
greatest promise, both as performer and 
composer. As a boy of thirteen he played 
among the violins at the first performance 
of the “Elijah,” at the Birmingham 
Musical Festival of 1846, when Mendelssohn 
himself conducted. Later, he studied music 
at Leipsic, the home of Bach and Mendels- 
sohn, under Hauptman. He was only 
twenty-four when he died. The recital on 
Sunday evening included two organ solos, 
a Litany for solo voice and organ, a Romance 
in B flat for pianoforte and violin, and 
Psalm 122, from Montgomery’s “ Songs of 
Bion, sung by choir and people. 


ors On Edward Bache’s music, an article 


which appeared in the Birmingham Gazette 
on Monday, by R. J. Buckley, spoke in the 
following terms :— 

** All organists know and admire the 
Introduction and Allegro in the old style, 
and by this piece alone Bache will continue 
to survive-in the churches. But most of 
his music is for the piano, and the Men- 
delssohnian manner is practically obsolete, 


at any rate, on the concert platform. In 


the home matters are on a different footing. 
For when we hear the virtuoso we must 
take what he chooses to give, and this is 
usually selected in order to display his 
agility and endurance, as though the 
qualities of an artist were the qualities of 
a competitor in a Marathon race. At 


_ home we play the music we love, and here 


may be heard the four Mazurkas and the 
Five Characteristic Pieces of F. E. Bache, 
recently republished in London. How 


- much of the modern music now fashionable 
at the concerts will be republished after 


fifty years? Bache created beauty, and 
beauty never dies. On the other hand, 


ugliness not only dies, but also has no 
_ resurrection. 
bution to the beauty of life that the 


It is because of his contri- 


memory of Francis Edward Bache is 


_ honoured to-day; not by reason of his 


- untimely death, not of his writings, some 


: of which present an elaborate scheme for 
_ the establishment and maintenance of a 
». Birmingham orchestra such as we for- 
tunately possess at the present day. He 
_ was the Kirke White of music.” 


36 ‘Tun August number of The Spade and 


e Sickle, completing the first year’s 
ithly issue of sermons by the. Rev. 
. Fripp, i is entitled “‘ He could not be 
Te is a beautiful and helpful sermon. 
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CLOSED AND OPEN PATHWAYS TO 
RELIGION, 


IV. 
‘ RELIGION A REALITY AND A GROWTH. 


EVEN perceptual construction, as already 
pointed out, is a kind of Totality, in so far 
as the object, although influencing various 
senses, is viewed as one. But on this level, 
although the object is viewed as one, yet 
it is. not far removed in its nature from its 
separate impressions on the different senses. 
The perception of light under normal 
circumstances is not different in its nature 
from the perception of its various parts as 
broken up in passing through a prism. 
But when we pass to Conception and to 
the mental construction involved in it, we 
pass to something ofa very different nature. 
The fact of the external world has now 
passed to its meaning. In this meaning 
all facts are lost and found, as the river is 
lost and found in the sea. It is in this 
Totality or Whole that each part finds its 
meaning and explanation, that it becomes 
something other and higher than mere 
perception. It is thus that the world 
becomes more and more intelligible and 
valuable from the standpoint of know- 
ledge. We dare not ignore any facts, but 
we dare not ignore the Totality either. 
We are not free in the sense that we are 
independent of facts, but in the sense that 
this Totality gives meaning to every fact, 
transmutes it from being a thing to being 
a thought. 

But, as already stated, the scientific 
construction becomes something like a fact 
of perception when placed by the side of a 
higher construction than its own. This 


} means that it has to merge itself into this 


higher Totality or Whole and there find 
its meaning. The scientific construction 
may be fuller and clearer than the religious 
or over-individual construction which is 
above it, but that proves nothing con- 
cerning the superiority of the scientific 
one. For it might be shown that per- 
ception is clearer and fuller than the 
scientific synthesis, and if we gave it 
ereater validity on this account we should 
destroy the possibility of all science. 
Perception had to merge into mentality in 
order to find its own meaning. When that 
happened, something new happened— 
nothing less than a mental reality over 
against an empirical one. It is precisely 
the same on the level above mentality. 
All the sciences—physical and mental— 
must merge into and obtain their meaning 
from this higher totality of life and of 
religion, They must give up their claims 
to superiority in spite of their ever greater 
fulness and clearness; they must obey 
the half-concealed and half-revealed de- 
mands of religion, the highest synthesis of 
life. Unless they do this, they put barriers 
in front of man’s higher development. 
And this they have actually done and are 
doing. To elucidate this would carry us 
too far, but it is evident that whenever 
they have done this they caricatured life 
and its possibilities and became wretched 
contradictions in themselves. That the 


higher construction of life is related to 


what has gone before it explains nothing 
of the higher itself, more than to say that 
man has come from protoplasm explains 
anything of his mental and religious nature. 
J He is not protoplasm now, The true 
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explanation is not to be found by looking 
backward or below, but by looking within 
and ahead, It is not the whence of its 
coming, but the whither of its going that 
explains best, because something of the 
whither of its being is in its nature now. 
Let us turn for a moment to a similar 
havoc which is being done by traditional 
and liberal theology. The mischief is of 
the same nature as that brought about by 
the empiricist—viz., to reduce the higher 
to the level of the lower, and to mangle it 
under the categories of the lower. This 
havoc in theology has pretty well succeeded 
in reducing God and Jesus to the level of 
the senses, Indeed, in many ways ortho- 
dox Christianity is only spiritism under 
another name; and liberal Christianity is 
only science and history under another 
name. The former is largely perceptual ; 
the latter is largely conceptual. Take 
two types—Mr. Campbell and Professor 
Pfleiderer. I put Mr. Campbell among 
the orthodox fold for fear some of his 
followers may pounce upon me because 
one dares find satisfaction in Unitarian 
Christianity. It is the spiritistic aspect 
that is strong in Mr. Campbell; it is the 
intellectual that is strong in Professor 
Pfleiderer. Both are out of the main 
deeper current of the philosopby of religion, 
and, indeed, both fail to state correctly 
the deepest problems of life. Professor 
Pfleiderer’s late abandonment of bis old 
attitude towards many religious problems 
is a proof of this, as was recognised by 
Professor Weinel in an article in the 
Christliche Welt some time during 1907. 
The higher Reality is within us, in so far 
as it is an ideal which has come about 
through the acceptation of various factors 
outside our own individual life and 
its accomplishments. It consists of the 
totality of various situations, meanings, 
and values of life, which are greater and 
nobler than any individual acts of ours. 
It is clear that it differs, not only from our 
individual will, but also that it cannot 
make its permanent home within our 
breasts without terrible struggles between 
it and the natural ordinary will. In 
the degree the Overindividual reality is 
attended to, striven for, and becomes our 
own, in that degree do we possess the new 
life—the spiritual life—which belongs to a 
higher state of existence than either the 
natural life or even the life of culture and 
morality. It means no less than a portion. 
of the World-life or Cosmic Life, a real 
revelation of the Divine. Religion does 
not mean, therefore, the possession of 
clear ideas about the connections of things 
or of thoughts. These certainly must 
ever contribute their subscription to the 
higher Totality of life. But to end instead 
of to begin here leaves us in mere intel- 
lectualism and subjectivism—poor helpless 
creatures of the day without capacity to 
be governed and carried forward, because 
we do not feel at home when we are out of 
the realm of the senses. We are afraid to 
be carried too far by the Overindividual or © 
the Oversoul of truth, goodness, and 
holiness—in other words, by the revelation 
of God—because we cannot see it on sea 
or land. This distrust and fear are the 
remnant of our past ancestry. We are 
not quite men yet, because we look back- 
ward and downward far more and far 
oftener than we look forward and upward. 
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It has already been pointed out that we 
are afraid to be carried by this revelation 
too high, for fear our feet cannot come 
down again to the clay. Isit.a wonder that 
our progress in religion is so slow and our 
hands are so feeble and our hearts are so 
faint, when all the time we live, act, and 
serve as if religion meant merely the 
blossoming of the natural life or the life 
of mental culture and esthetics, as if, in 
reality, the fruits of religion grew on the 
tree of space and time. Our real God 
must mean something infinitely more than 
that for us, if we are to get out of our small 
self and link our lives to the overindividual 
relations, whose eternity no clock can 
state and whose infinity no space can 
cover. The mere synthesis of the natural 
and the mental life is not religion. All 
the great religious thinkers and workers 
of the world have said so to us, for with 
them all religion meant always something 
which had to work against the smallness 
and emptiness of the natural life in all its 
wildness, always something which brought 
forth a new Reality—a new incarnation of 
God into the world. But so many to-day 
want religion which will give them every- 
thing and which demands next to nothing 
from them. And they get what they 
want—a thing which is no religion at all. 
It is when this new Reality is attended to, 
is seen as Overindividual, striven after, 
sacrificed for, creating a revolution within 
the soul, it is then it becomes the spiritual 
synthesis of our being. The natural indi- 
vidual will dies when thus we are born 
from above, and the Overindividual mean- 
ing and value becomes our thought, feeling, 
and will. Thus man is lifted up to a new 
and higher order of things. Can such an 
eternal act as this take place without 
enormous energy and the probing of life to 
its very depths ? It is easy enough and 
cheap enough, too, to say and to feel that 
30d is within us. But the question is, Is 
He born within us? Is His will our Ay 
are His thoughts our thoughts, and His 
feelings ours ? Everything less than this 
in an individual or in a Church is doomed 
to decay and death. Time will eat all our 
syllogisms and theologies and esthetics, 
unless we melt them in the great and 
spiritual synthesis of religion. Unless 
religion is this, it will never produce 
warmth in the depth of the soul; it will 
never bring man out of the realms of the 
senses ; it will never give courage to row 
our boxts into perilous gulfs and stormy 
seas, reckless of all logical and mental 
primness and small happiness. But an 
individual or a Church that ventures in the 
light and warmth of the Overindividual 
ideal is in the hands of the Divine, and if, 
like Abraham of old, it does not know 
where it is going, it knows something far 
better—with whom it is going. 

Religion thus is the great secret which 
refuses to be lowered to the constructions 
of science or philosophy, and which no 
psychology can fathom; for all these 
sciences are only external factors which 
have entered into the Divine experience 
of the soul, and once there, they receive 
& meaning and value which they did not 
possess before entering. By obedience to 
the Overindividual Reality the centre of 
gravity of life is shifted from Time into 
Kiternity, from the visible into the in- 
visible, from the natural life to the spiritual 


-which, in a superhuman manner, always 


life hidden with God. That this deep 
experience is capable of being realised 
without any deep knowledge of science or 
philosophy has been proved abundantly 
within and without Christendom. Look 
at it at its height in the life of Jesus Christ 
and the early Christian community. They 
defy analysis, for they belong to a higher 
world of being than the world of physio- 
logical psychology. These moments of 
ecstasy, of union and communion with the 
Divine, in its revelation of the Over- 
individual acts and ideals, created within 
their souls a superhuman power which will 
remain in the world as long as men and 
women have feelings of wonder and 
admiration and love ; these manifestations 
will remain as an Eternal Norm which will 
act as guides to the uninitiated in the 
forests and ravines of life. This is the 
deepest meaning of Christianity for us, 
and that is the reason why we must walk 
in its spirit. It produced in the Founder 
and his followers experiences and con- 
victions which were above the world, and 


as we have experienced this. How much 
more than these Overindividual Ideals God 
is we do not know. He means for us so 
much as these mean, and we realise His 
nature in so far as we realise the nature 
of these. There is a real danger of wor- 
shipping a name and neglecting the 
content, a name the meaning and value of 
which we have done next to nothing to 
realise. This Abracadabra kind of religion 
ought really to disappear by now. Itseems 
to me to be the gravest danger of the day. 
The experiencing of this meaning and 
enjoyment of the Divine will grant<us 
power and joy which the world can neither 
give nor take away, and it will give to 
each one who will accept it and strive with 
the whole soul to realise it the strength of 
ten men who have not tasted it to work 
for this coming of Eternity into Time, of 
God into man, and of the kingdom of God 
upon the earth. W. Tupor Jongs. 
Wellington, New Zealand. 
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TRAHERNE’S ‘‘ MEDITATIONS.’’ 


WHEN a particular authoress, the virtue 
of whose writings we do not pretend to be 
in a position to commend, has her latest 
production in the press, the world, curious > 
as to its title, which may not be divulged — r 
until the covers are ready, has to content i. 
itself with the advertisement that some- K 


demands the world to turn to this Norm. 
We as Christians are in the line and heritage 
of this superhuman power. I remember 
well the Rev. Rees Jenkin Jones, of 
Aberdare, preaching once in this strain, 
and saying, ‘‘ If we stand outside this, we 
are putting our train on a siding and 
allowing the express to pass by.’’ Indeed 
I feel that it will be so. Are we, as liberal 
religious people of all denominations, going 
to leave this essence of Christianity on one 
side and merely look upon it as a subject 
for psychological analysis? There are 
many things in Christianity which we have 
outgrown. Certainly much that is external 
is crude enough and rough enough, but in 
it, too, there is a living power which will 


thing is about to appear; and this manner 

of announcement, with other things added, 
is adequate to ensure, we suppose, a & 
circulation of 250,000 copies. The other 
side of our picture is that four years ago 
Mr. Dobell announced that he would pub-— 
lish the chief prose work of Thomas . < 
Traherne, one of the best poets and 
rarest souls of the seventeenth century, 
so soon as he could have the names of — 


heal the diseases of the nations. This} 250 prospective purchasers. Wheelie 
danger applies to many hberal religious] these he has secured, after persistent 
organisations in Britain, Europe, and | advertisement in his monthly catalogues, 


America. It is a matter of thankfulness 
that the leaders of these movements have 
worked so hard and so well in separating 
the chaff from the wheat, but surely we 
lesser men are not eating the chaff all this 
time and leaving the wheat on one side ? 
We need no other religion. Christianity 
is absolute and final in this sense at least 
(and what deeper sense is there ?)—that it 
was a revelation of eternal life in the midst 
of the flux of time. 

we to close. We need to return at 
and the oftener the better—to 
in ourselves of this superhuman 
content of Christianity in its Founder and 
in the great Personalities who followed 
him. There is no magic or charm by 
which the content can descend to us. But 
it is an experimental proof of religion. It 
is a concrete example how Eternity entered 
into Time and transcended Time, and an 
example of its possibility of entering 
again. Christianity has contributed so 
much to the Overindividual meanings of 
life. Herein lies its spiritual value. This 
value has to be carried further, for it 
becomes ever wider as the demands and 
needs of the world grow in complexity. 
This content of the Divine must be utilised 
by us, reverenced by us, prayed to by us ; 
for this must produce in us the death of 
all fragmentary desires which have the 
audacity to thrust themselves into the 
soul of our being. We know Ged in so far 


we doubt; but at last he has printed and — 
published "© Centuries of Meditations,’’ a 
book which forthwith takes its place in 
devotional literature.*” 7 
Having a foretaste of it in the intro- 
ductory essay by Mr. Dobell to the poems 
of Traherne, first definitely given to the — 
world by him, after the strangest of — 
speculations by Dr. Grosart, in 1903, we | 
have in all this interval waited, not 
patiently for it, for we have made i in- 
quiries after it, but with a keen oe 
tion and relish. It is sufficient at t 
outset to say that the promise in whi 
we encouraged ourself is at last am 
fu'filled. 
The position which Traherne take as 
a poet in our seventeenth century lit 
ture is beside Herbert and Vaughan 
He has not the delicate style of the oa 
nor the outreach of fancy—we use| 
term as including creative imagin 
and the construction of concrete illu 
tion—of the other; but he has a sim 
sense of metre as adequate for its pr p 
and he has above them what we can 
describe as reflective imaginati 
bends back more than they upon 
ence, to interpret it, to comment 


* © Centuries of Meditations.” By | 
Traherne. Now first printed from the Auth 
MS.. edited, and published by Bertram Do 
Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, pp. Xxx. + 342, 53. 1 
few large paper copies, 10s. net. 
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and to illuminate it. It must have been 
obvious to those who read his poems, 
had they no knowledge that he also wrote 
works in prose, that here was a man 
specially fitted by spiritual temperament 
and literary equipment to produce just 
such a book as we now have before us. 

The literary qualities of his Meditations 
we must here dismiss with the briefest 
note. In devotional literature greater 
liberty may be allowed than in almost any 
other; breaches of continuity in the 
thought and amplifications of expression 
are therein pardonable. Traherne’s work 
has these; and the explanation is that 
his meditation frequently breaks into 
supplication or takes on an eloquence 
which is largely rhapsodical. As prose, 
his production is exceptionally free from 
the common conceits of the period ; 
it has little artificiality ; it is simple, fine, 
and clean-cut in its forms; and it is 
wonderfully well balanced at its best. 
Patches of it are ‘‘ raggy,’’ as well may 
be, seeing that it underwent no thorough 
revision. It has very few superlatives 
where positives will serve; and where 
superlatives are used, as the expression 
‘‘ infinitely infinite ’’—the worst case— 
they are used only because Traherne’s 
and every vocabularly are inadequate 
to the definition of the terms of thought 
involved, 

Tt 1s as a book of devotion that we must 
particularly consider it. To its advantage 
Mr. Dobell contrasts it with ‘‘ The Imita- 
tion of Christ,’’ and in this judgment, we 
believe, he has gone hopelessly astray. 
His contrast is less a comparison than an 
opposition in which, as we think, the 
spiritual values of the Imitation are over- 
looked. The Imitation may represent 
the spirit of the cloister, and may provoke 
such criticism as’ Dean Milman, particu- 
larly Dean Farrar, and others have urged 
upon it ; but it is gratuitous to add that 
it is the spirit of a narrow and rigid Catholi- 
cism, The spirit which it really does 
represent is that which the busy and 
worldly man either desires, momentarily 
at least, or falls back upon ; it is the spirit 
of the ‘‘ different thing ’’ every earnest 
soul often wants instead of the spirit of 
the world. It is, moreover, the spirit 
that is not wanting in Traherne’s work. 
Mr. Dobell’s contrast, however violent, 
is not clear, and we wish, supposing that 
the Meditations were intended for members 
of the Church of England who could not 
find undisturbed spiritual comfort in the 
Imitation, that he had allowed them to 
be regarded quite independently. This 
had been better, as the book, so far as we 
know, is distinct of its kind—perhaps 
such a book must be to be a book of devo- 
tion at all. 

The literary sources of the book, apart 
from its illustrative references, are mainly 
the Bible and the Book of Common Prayer. 
We are not able to trace it to any others 
of consequence; and we think that its 
freedom from indebtedness to the writings 
of St. Augustine is unmistakable evidence, 
if it were required, of Traherne’s spiritual 
originality and insight. There can, of 
course, be no connection, but we find, as a 
point of interest, a handling of texts of 
_ seripture which recalls the manner of 
much in the Theologia Germanica. 


part {Coming generally to the matter of the 
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book, we must first say that it provides | art pleasing to us, we in all our works 


very much that might be used in an 
extended lectionary for our pulpits, which, 
by the way, we shall be among the last 
persons to advocate. 

‘*As it becometh you to retain a 
glorious sense of the world, because the 
Earth and the Heavens and the Heaven of 
Heavens are the magnificent and glorious 
territories of God’s Kingdom, so are you 
to remember always the unsearchable 
extent and unlimited greatness of your 
own soul; the length and breadth and 
depth of your own understanding. 
Because it is the House of God . . 
far more magnificent and great than 
the heavens ; yea a person that in Union 
and Communion with God is to see Eternity, 
to fill His omnipresence, to possess His 
greatness, to admire His love ; to receive 
His gifts, to enjoy the world, and to live in 
His Image. Let all your actions proceed 
from a sense of this greatness, let all your 
affections extend to this endless wideness, 
let all your prayers be animated by this 
spirit and let all your praises arise and 
ascend from this fountain, For you are 
never your true self, till you live by your 
soul more than by your body, and you 
never live by your soul till you feel its 
incomparable excellency, and rest satisfied 
and delighted in the unsearchable great- 
ness of its comprehension.’’ 

This passage we have chosen as a fair 
specimen; other passages are supezior 
in various respects, but it, if we can 
*“average’’ literature, represents the 
matter and manner of the book. 

We give some of our markings of inci- 
dental utterances. 

‘* To be the Sons of God ia not only to 
enjoy the privileges and the freedom of 
His house, and to bear the relation of 
children to so great a Father, but it is 
to be like Him, and to share with Him in 
all His glory, and in all his treasures. To 
be like Him in spirit and understanding, to 
be exalted above all creatures as the end 
of them, to be present as He is by sight and 
love, without limit and without bounds, 
with all His works, to be Holy towards all 
and wise towards all, as He is. Prizing 
all His goodness in all with infinite ardour, 
that as glorious and eternal kings being 
pleased in all, we might reign over all for 
evermore.”’ 

‘* A little grit in the eye destroyeth 
the sight of the very heavens, and a little 
malice or envy a world of joys. One wry 
principle in the mind is of infinite con- 
sequence. I will ever prize what I have, 
and so much the more because I have it. 
To prize a thing when it is gone breedeth 
torment and repining; to prize it while 
we have it joy and thanksgiving.”’ 

‘“* An angel will b> happy anywhere, 
and a devil miserable, because the prin- 
ciples of the one are always good, of the 
other, bad. From the centre to the 
utmost bounds of the everlasting hills all is 
Heaven before God, and full of treasure ; 
and he that walks like God in the midst of 
them, blessed.’’ 

**Q Thou who art infinitely delightful 
to the sons of men, make me, and the sons 
of men, infinitely delightful unto Thee. 
Replenish our actions with amiableness 
and beauty, that they may be answerable 
to Thine, and like unto Thine in sweetness 
and value, That as Thou in all Thy works 


\ existence—a 


may be so to Thee; our own actions as 


they are pleasing to Thee being an off- 
spring of pleasures sweeter than all? 
** One soul to whom we may be pleas- 


ing is of greater worth than all dead 
things, ie 

‘Assure yourself, till you prize one 
virtue above a trunk of money you can 
never be happy. One virtue before the 
face of God, is better than all the gold in 
the whole world.’’ 

‘* That a man is beloved of God, should 
melt him all into esteem and holy venera- 
tion. It should make him so courageous 
as an angel of God. It should make him 
delight in calamities and distresses for 
God’s sake. By giving me all things else, 
He hath made even afflictions themselves 
my treasures. The sharpest trials, are 
the finest furbishing. The most tempes- 
tuous weather is the best seed-time. A 
Christian is an oak flourishing in winter.’’ 

The Third Century of these Meditations 
contains very much _ autobiographical 
matter of a spiritual type. This in itself 
is interesting, and it is valuable as afford- 
ing an explanation and interpretation of a 
number of Traherne’s poems which the 
section includes. The Fourth Century 
is more indirect in its reference; it is 
difficult to determine whether these 
meditations are entirely Traherne’s or 
largely those of a friend. 

Generally regarded, the whole book is 
based upon love of the world, as distinct 
from contempt of the world; but it is 
not the world of a close observer of the 
manners of men or the moods of nature. 
It is the world as a child should regard it 
—a child, moreover, with a sense of pre- 
world apprehended not 
sensuously, but in a_ purely spiritual 
manner, and absolutely, and ‘‘ enjoyed 
in communion with God.’’ So all beings 
in it are to be loved equally and infinitely. 
Stress is laid on the happiness or ** felicity sy 
which this conception involves. It is a 
felicity which in a strange man covers up, 
if it does not obliterate, Traherne’s more 
distinct theology. Believing in Hell, he 
has yet to regard it as a part, the poison, 
of God’s kingdom. Believing in the 
Fall and Original Sin, he has to say, 
‘* But I speak it in the presence of God 
and of our Lord Jesus Christ, in my pure 
primitive virgin Light, while my appre- 
hensions were natural, and unmixed, I 
cannot remember but that I was ten 
thousand times more prone to good and 
excellent things than evil.’? The domi- 
nating idea of Felicity prevents the 
thought of eternity merely as a condition 
of time. ‘‘ Eternity is a mysterious ab- 
sence of times and ages: an endless length 
of ages always present, and for ever per- 
fect.’’ 

That is true of Traherne in his Medita- 
tions which he remarks of Picus Miran- 
dula in an oration, ‘* Any man may per- 
ceive that he permitteth his fancy to 
wander a little wantonly after the manner 
of a poet; but most deep and serious 
things are secretly hidden under his free 
and luxuriant language.’’ 

As we think Traherne’s poetry is worthy 
to stand beside Herbert’s, so also we think 
of his prose, however dissimilar in charac- 
ter. It gives him rank among the best 
workmen of the seventeenth century; 
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and the ‘‘ Centuries of Meditations ’’ 
should find a place in the hearts of all 
lovers of devotional literature. 

Wiwram C.- Hatt. 


SONGS OF JOY.* 

Wuat are commonly called by English 
writers the ‘‘ seven deadly sins ’’ were first 
scheduled by Gregory the Great, in his 
Magna Moralia. They are called by him 
the principal or capital vices. They are 
the *‘ captains ’” of the infernal army of 
Pride alluded to in Job xxxix. 25, where the 
horse of God (i.¢., the preacher) ‘‘smelleth 
the battle afar off, the thunder of the 
captains, and the shouting ”’ (erhortationem 
ducum, et ululatum exercitus in the Vulgate). 
The fourth in rank is tristetia, or a dismal 
insensibility to joy. ‘* Sloth’? has since 
taken the place of this settled ‘‘ gloom ”’ 
in the central place of the seven; but 
Gregory's own enumeration seems more 
profound. Out of Anger, or Bitterness (the 
third of the seven), comes the joyless in- 
appreciativeness of Gloom ; and out of this 
again springs Avarice, the fifthin rank. For 
the man who has lost all access to the in- 
ward sources of joy grasps at its outward 
machinery and appliances. So far Gregory. 
And if at this point we graft, with Dante, 
the Aristotelian upon the Christian ethics, 
and regard reckless and licentious Prodi- 
gality as the twin of Avarice, we shall find 
that she, too, springs from joylessness. 
It is only the joyless that are ‘* pleasure 
seekers.’? 

Gloom, avarice, empty and vicious 
pleasure-seeking, are all of them forms of 
pessimism ; and much of the noblest teach- 
ing of our own day is tainted with the same 
vice. Appeals to pity and tenderness, 
which dwell on the miseries without reali- 
sation of the joy of life can never make the 
world new. It is a sub-conscious sense 
of this defect in some of the most charac- 
teristic modern forms of the gospel of Love, 
that has made the character of Francis of 
Assisi like medicine to a sick world. His 
combined tenderness and sense of joy 
constitute his special beauty and strength. 
It is true that he was an ascetic, and we 
have little sympathy with ascetism. But 
fundamentally we feel that it was because of 
his deep sense of the goodness and fulness 
even of earthly life, not from any sense of 
its emptiness or treachery, that he sought 
neither wealth nor pleasure. He did not 
need them, for he had joy. His asceticism 
was traditional, and was practised in 
common with others. His joy was original 
and personal. 

These thoughts have been suggested 
alike by the title and the contents of Miss 
Buckton’s last volume of poems, with 
Blake’s ‘‘ Sons of God shouting for joy *” 
on its cover—why cannot some art un- 
known on earth, such as the sculptured 
sound on the first cornice of Dante’s 
** Purgatory ’’ make Beethoven’s “ Freude- 
lied ’* sing from it as we open its pages ? 
That would have completed the symbolism ; 
but, after all, it is not needed. The songs 
make their own music. Joy as the inter- 
preter of the Universe, as the “‘ Great 
Response,’ as the ‘‘ hidden name,’ 
faintly caught or half-suspected by the 
careless ear, singing itself into the very 
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centre of the earnestly receptive and 
actively redeeming life, is the theme of 
these poems. Many notes are here, but 
one melody. Quotations are vain things, 
often worse than vain; and it is with 
some compunction that I wrench just two 
passages from their context. First— 


‘“T wander wide 
O’er hills and valleys, under moon and 
stars, 
Rapt in a secret tumult of delight 
At every passing cloud and changing light, 
On stream and mountain side.”’ 


And, second, from a poem on ‘‘ Regret,’’ 
who ever haunts man to cheat him of his 
birthright :— 
«« Thy palm is ever at his ear, 
To catch the echoes, faint and clear, 
From islands far away ! 
Thou fill’st his hands with empty shells, 
And bleeding flowers and broken bells, 
The treasures of Decay! ”’ 
Pec 


THE DREAM AND THE ADVENTURE. 


Gone to Italy for the first time, like 
every other new experience about which 
one has always been dreaming, is a veritable 
adventure, and the results are as little to 
be conjectured beforehand as the conse- 
quences of ‘‘ growing up,’’ or falling in 
love. So much depends on temperament 
and on the extent to which one’s imagina- 
tion can emancipate itself from the enthral- 
ling but frigid pages of Baedeker, It is 
not enough to be numbered among the 
‘*cultured.’? People with encyclopedic 
brains, who can talk exhaustively about 
the Renaissance and Early Italian art 
are quite as likely as the Philistine to miss 
the real glamour of this enchanting 
country, although they certainly get more 
for their money than the plutocrat who 
vainly yearns for his Hotel Métropole in 
towns which still retain something of their 
old medizeval appearance. But one must 
have what Mrs. Browning calls “‘ the 
child’s sight ’’ which ‘‘sees all new,’’ 
together with a spirit of abandonment 
to the joy of the moment, untrammelled 
by any utilitarian arriére pensée as to the 
amount of edification one is thereby 
obtaining. And, if one’s holiday is brief, 


and one’s travelling companions impatient 


of the raptures which are usually born 
of over-doses of undiluted Ruskin, the 
more restraint one practises in the way of 
‘* sight-seeing ’? the better. When you 
have once visited Italy, you have formed a 
friendship—it is never an acquaintance- 
ship !—with that fair land to which you 
will always be more or less faithful, and 
the ‘‘ first time ’? is quite unlikely to be the 
“*Jast time,’’ if you live, and save your 
pence! Therefore it really does not 
matter whether you manage to ‘‘do”’ 
everything or not, if the time at your dis- 
posal is short ; and should you spend idle 
hours on the Venetian lagoon, looking 
towards the hills of the Setting Sun, when 
you might be examining the mosaics of 
St. Mark’s, or, if leaning « over the parapet 
of the Ponte Vecchio, you watch with 
dreamy eyes the visionary snow-peaks 
afar off which Dante must so often have 
nee upon, instead of comparing the 

adonnas in the Ufizzi, woe unto him 


who reproaches you! The pictures are 
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patient, and will wait; but that glow of 


eventide on the Euganean Hills—that 
white radiance of remote and inaccessible 
heights to which the brown Arno seems to 
be restlessly rushing—these will not wait, 
or rather, the emotions which they inspire 
in you when they are first seen will neither 
pause nor return, 

Given the true spirit of adventure, a 
love of beauty, a sense of humour, and a 
childish feeling of expectancy, and there 
is nothing that one will not enjoy in 
Italy. The trains may be always late 
in starting; that gives one greater oppor- 
tunities for studying the amusing people on 
the platform and for trying to count the 
varying shades of blue in the blouses of 
the facchint. There may be too strong an 
odour of garlick about the little luncheon- 
baskets you purchase on your journeys, 
but the flask of Chianti strikes a poetic 
note, to say nothing of the plump little 
oranges clinging to the bough thrust 
between a parcel of chicken and a roll of 
bread, which reminds one that golden fruit . 
still grows in the Garden of Hesperides. 
The picturesque towns perched on olive- 
crowned hills in the shadow of distant 
mountain ranges are quite obviously — 
dirty and malodorous ; butitisimpossible 
for one to turn with anything but regret 
from the jumble of quaint houses, with — 
their variously-tinted shutters, fragmen- — 
tary roof-gardens, and gay decorations- 
in the form of coloured garments hanging 
from windows and balconies, unless one — 
has actually experienced the dinconat aaa 
which made Byron’s unfortunate valet so 
blind to the beauties of Greece. And as for 
sleepless nights—say, in a noisy bed iS 
on the fifth floor of an hotel in Genoa—well, 
even the fatigue of that experience is ES 
felt to be ‘compensated for as you drink 
your morning coffee in dressing-gown an 
shppers, and, looking down on the narro\ 
cation-like street below from the litt 
square opening in the closed shutters 
watch the gossips chattering as they shak 
their mats and counterpanes, unafirighted 
by the prodigious cracking of the whip — 
with which every driver urges 
apparently docile steed. Then the 
the delight of trying to make the amis 
Italians understand your halting Frene . 
(because you have been unkindly told that i 
“a little French will take you everywhere ””) 
of purchasing such articles as soap, or ; 
fountain-pen ink, in shops where a rig 
pronunciation is not appreciated; of — 
losing yourself in labyrinths of nae i 
alleys which meander round old chure 
and squares with charming inconseque 
and picturesqueness—of peering into © 
courtyards of palaces with sumptu 
marble steps, which are no longer s 
by the costly brocades of great Italian 
nobles ; of climbing (and this is best. 
all) through shady olive-gardens to 
high grassy plateau, from whence 
can see the Mediterranean matching 
its sapphire the translucent sky ab 

The Mediterranean—of what « 
scenes, bathed in the golden — 
mid-April (not the sterile glare | of 
does not that remind one! — 
beautiful names, sharing the | 
beautiful places, are recalled 
as one endeavours to live th: L 
those perfect: days | (albeit spent mos y 
the train !), when one journeyed from 


Te | 
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South of France to Genoa, and then on 
again to Florence! Alassio, Porto- 
maurizio, Nervi, Santa Margherita, Porto- 
fino, Rapallo, Spezia—they have ‘‘ the 
inward music that lies in certain words. . . 
amber, ivory, foam, silence, dreams,’’ 
although they are printed in plain black 
and white in the Continental Bradshaw. 
Merely to murmur them in London on a 
July day is to be transplanted to a land 
of vines and peach-blossom, of cypresses 
and fig-trees, of white campaniles soaring 
over huddled brown villages, of quaint 
stucco villas tinted yellow, pink, and 
gray (and sometimes painted under the 
eaves with sprays of flowers), of ancient 
castles or fortresses which have mouldered 
into a semblance of the crags upon which 
they are piled; of purple mountains 
brooding over fertile slopes and plains ; 
of lovely. bays, and headlands feathered 
with pines; of gem-like islands haunted 
by the ravishing sea-music which lulled 
the last sleep of Shelley. It seems to be a 
matter of small moment that reputable 
Knglish people with delicate lungs and a 
dread of humid winters, contribute largely 
to the prosperity of these popular resorts 
on the Italian Riviera. The latter have 
a beauty and a personality of their own 
which is as unmistakable (and as alien 
to the spirit of the wealthy Briton) as the 


lovely little landscapes seen through a 


window or doorway in pictures of the Holy 
Family by the Florentine Masters. And 
‘so the blossoms and foliage which seem 
most like our own still breathe, as indeed 
they should, the atmosphere of the glowing 
South rather than that of Kent or Sussex ; 
and when the air is most fragrant with 
the perfume of stocks and roses, one is 
yet unable to forget the palms and orange- 
trees which share the sunlight with flowers 
so familiar to us. The desire to be per- 
petually reminded of one’s native land, 
‘even in Italy, is indeed a fatal sign of the 
insularity to which we are all prone, 
but for which we should not expect to 
be excused too often. It is, as a matter of 
fact, an insult to the Spirit of Beauty, 
which, while men are herded into races 
-and nations, and taught patriotism as a 
matter of expediency, showers her 
treasures with an impartial hand in every 
quarter of the globe. One has, it is true, 
fond memories of primrose-tufts at 
Pracchia which made one wistfully sigh, 
“*Oh to be in England now that April’s 
There,’”’?. . . . but that is another story. 
‘se Laura ACKROYD. 
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Sed 
Tar Brrps’ Curonicte—(Continued), 
- June 21.—TI have just been watching 
one of the prettiest sights in the world— 
eight young blue-tits, clean and prim, like 
eight little children in their new pale 


yellow and blue summer frocks, fluttering 
-about on the lawn, dropping and quivering 


their wings, opening their mouths, clamor- 
ous for focd, while the parents’ energy is 


kept taxed to the uttermost, making shot- 
like flights into the bushes and returning 
every few seconds with a fresh capture, 


aphis or spider, grub or fly, to keep pace, if 


possible, with the demands of the rapa- 
cious family. Anything more lively and 


ae. 


some it would be impossible to imagine ; 


nor, on the other hand, an instance of 


more unflagging, arduous toil of parents for 
their ofispring. Happily the green and 
leafy world which they inhabit teems with 
minute forms of life just at the time they 
are needed for the table. Moreover, by 
treating themselves liberally the tits render 
good service to us. Here is a walnut 
tree. A week ago its leaves were infested 
with blight. Up and down each midrib 
was a double line of greenish aphis, everyone 
of them sucking away at the juice of the 
tree for all it was worth. Then came the 
tits, and they, backed bya party ofsparrows’ 
have effectually cleared these pests off 
nearly every leaf. They are troublesome, 
it is true, in the spring, when they mistake 
gooseberry buds for insects, but they 
repay us later on. 

July 3.—Talking of small birds, we are 
visited by three kinds of wrens : the hedge- 
wren (Jenny), the willow-wren, and the 
gold-crest. The sleek little willow-wren 
with its delicate yellowish plumage is a 
marvel of a songster. Not even a lark 
enjoys singing more than he, though he 
sticks at it longer. This fellow epefs. his 
throat and chucks up his head and rolics 
out his ditty. But Jenny is a good second 
and very merry ; only remember it is not 
Jenny, but Jack that sings. 

Gold-crest favours us more casually. 
I usually see a pair of them in March 
inspecting the buds on the apple and pear 
trees, and occasionally at other times. 
They are the gems of the bird world—at 
least in this country. Only once have I 
seen a gold-crest’s nest (I don’t count 
museum specimens) and that was in the 
savage days of my bird’s-nesting boyhood. 
It was built right round a fir branch, so that 
the branch looked as if it had been thrust 
through the nest ; it was in the form of a 
ball about the size of one’s two fists, and 
was woven with exquisite skill of moss 
and lichen and small downy feathers. 


The entrance was by a little round hole 


in the side, and within were eight eggs no 
bigger than full-sized peas, and faintly 
sprinkled over with specks of brownish 
gold. The gold-crests are wonderful little 
creatures in all their ways, and most won- 
derful is their coming to us. 
be seen, especially where there are pine 
trees, at any time of the year; but they 
are by far the most numerous during the 
winter, when, to escape the severer cold 
elsewhere, they migrate to this country in 
immense numbers. Small as they are 
(you could send twenty of them in a big 
envelope through the post for a penny) 
fearless of the perils of the deep, and of the 
length of the wintry journey before them, 
they cross the North Sea from Norway 
by thousands; and glad as you may 


suppose such frail travellers must be of a 


rest or a lift by the way, while some will 
alight on the spars of passing vessels, 
or on the lanterns and rigging of lightships, 
others take advantage of bigger birds 
making the same journey, and nestle on 
their backs in the soft feathers between 
their big broad wings. In this way owls 


are said to serve as the wren’s carriers— 


—their air-ships. In the spring they make 
the same heroic journey back to Norway. 
July 16.—‘‘ Why ever don’t the martins 


‘build under our wide sheltering eaves ? ”’ 


we keep asking, until it occurred to some- 
body, one day, that without bricks or 
stone or wood a man could hardly build 


anything more substantial than a castle 


They may. 


in the air, and that swallows and martins 
are in the same box. Without mud they 
cannot build their snug mud_ houses. 
So ever since we have been longing for 
mud. Why can’t the road make itself 
useful by being muddy in the summer in- 
stead of the winter ? 


July 17.—There! if you talk about 
anything, something is sure to happen. 
I was speaking of swallows and their 
tribe yesterday, now to-day—well, at 12.30 
precisely—there was .a sharp gust of wind 
which banged the doors to, and then went 
down the road and did the same, I expect, 
in the next house. Immediately after, a 
sprinkling of soot appeared on the top of 
the kitchen range, which was, of course, at 
once swept off. During the afternocn 
several more dustings of soot appeared, be- 
ing each time cleared away. Then flutter- 
ing noises were heard, which, when listened 
for, seemed in the range itself. Lids were 
taken cff, flue doors opened, and out shot 
a swallow, black as a crow. Our great- 
grandmothers would have said it was the 
devil. He had, no doubt, been sitting on 
the chimney-pot when that midday gust 
had upset his balance and sent him toppling 
down the black hole—not of Calcutta. 
Happily the accident occurred. in the 
summer, when the kitchen fire was not 
alight—for nobody lights a kitchen fire in 
the summer, of course—else had the sequel 
been sadder. As it was, when the grimy 
captive escaped through the open window, 
he was greeted gleefully by his twittering 
brothers and sisters, who rushed up to him, 
probably doubtful at first whether he was 
friend or foe. 

August 4.—We look upon most of our 
birds as natives—such as sparrows, star- 
lings, blackbirds, and thrushes and robins, 
&c. Others are visitors of greater or less dis- 
tinction. A sea-gull will occasionally in the 
winter survey the world from the chimney- 
pot—without tumbling down it. Rooks 
are assuredly no foreigners, since the 
clothes post is their rather favourite perch. 
Yet they are not reckoned as quite of the 
familiar garden party. In June came a 
cuckoo, who set up business as caller-up ofa 
morning, and baving rented the nest of a 
hedge-sparrow—the neatest villa in Haw- 
thorn-place, as you might say—paid, by 
way of rent, the sum of one egg, requiring 
the same to be cherished with peculiar 
care by Madame Hedge-sparrow. From 
time to time comes the ring-dove, and coos 
ever so softly. If not a garden native, at 
any rate an intimate neighbour is the ring- 
dove. And now, to-day, a pair of jays— 
beautiful creatures with harsh voices, full 
of tricks, and as clever at talking as magpies. 
Once in the woods I heard a clamour 
unusual even for jays. I thought there must 
be some great sport in progress, and crept 
forward unobserved until I came in sight 
of a great hawk that had seized a jay and 
pinned it to the ground, and would have 
quickly despatched it but for the victim’s 
mate, who kept on dashing down at it and 
screaming in its face to drive it off. I then 
approached and the hawk took flight. 
I carried the wounded bird home and 
doctored it as well as I could, but it died 
a day or two after. The plucky attempt 
of the mate to beat off the fierce assailant 
has made me think well of jays ever since. 

H. M. L. 
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LONDON, AUGUST 29, 1908. 


THE FAITH AND MODERN THOUGHT. 


In speaking a fortnight ago of the 
Lambeth Encyclical, with its declaration, 
expressing the mind of two hundred and 
forty-three bishops and archbishops of the 
Anglican Communion, gathered from all 
quarters of the earth, we drew attention 
to its high ideal of service, and referred to 
some of the special points of practical 
interest dealt with in the resolutions of 
the Conference and further elucidated in 
the Encyclical. 

The two first resolutions, on ‘‘ The 
Faith and Modern Thought,’’ we reserved 
for further consideration in connection 
with the report of the Committee, which 
took up this subject, and prepared the 
resolutions for the acceptance of the 
Conference. It is noted that the Confer- 
ence as a whole is responsible only for the 
reso!utions and the Encyclical Letter; for 
the report on each of the subjects dealt 
with only the Committees themselves are 
to be held responsible. Of the Committee 

n ‘‘'The Faith and Modern Thought ”’ 
Dr. Tatzot, Bishop of Southwark, was 
the chairman, and among the fifteen 
bishops who took part in its deliberations 
and the production of the report were Dr. 
Boyp Carpenter, Bishop of Ripon; Dr. 
G. A. Cuapwicx, Bishop of Derry; Dr. 
CHANDLER, Bishop of Bloemfontein; and 
Dr. E. J. Pater, Bishop of Bombay, who 
acted as secretary. The resolutions were 
as follows :— 

(1) The Conference commends to Chris- 
tian people and to all seekers after truth the 
Report of the Committee on the Faith and 
Modern Thought, as a faithful attempt to 
show how that claim of our Lord Jesus 
Curist, which the Church is set to present 
to each generation, may, under the 


characteristic conditions of our time, best 
command allegiance. 


(2) The Conference, in view of tendencies 
widely shown in the writings of the present 
day, hereby places on record its conviction 
that the historical facts stated in the 
Creeds are an essential part of the Faith 
of the Church. 


The report, which occupies eleven pages 
of the published Proceedings of the Con- 
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ference (S.P.C.K., 10d.), does not carry us 
much further than the passage of the 
Encyclical which refers to the two resolu- 
tions, and which we shall quote im- 
mediately. Itis, however, quite decided in 
some of its statements. Thus the report 
declares that ‘‘ Curist, and nothing else, 
is the sum and substance, the object and 
centre, of our faith,’’ while yet the Church 
has known from the first that her faith 
was always ‘‘in the Incarnate Worp and 
the Triune Gop.’’ But in another para- 
graph we read of CurisT having come to 
fulfil, and then, after his manifestation, 
‘* for the future a Spirit was to go out 
from Him—the Spirit of the Faraer—to 
gather men into the boundless vitality of 
one life.’” In spite of the fifteen bishops 
and their distinguished chairman, we 
cannot help asking, Is that quite orthodox? 
The Conference holds so emphatically to 
the creeds, and the creeds undoubtedly 
declare that the Sprrir proceeds from the 
FatTHer and the Son. On the other hand, 
it is a curious fact that in the sermon 
preached in St. Paul’s Cathedral by the 
Bishop of Missourt, the presiding bishop 
of the Church in America, at the solemn 
service after the close of the Conference, 
Gop the Farupr, as an object of religious 
faith, was not once referred to. One 
reference, indeed, there was to ‘‘ belief in 
the Holy Trinity ’’ as part of the Catholic 
faith, Lut simply as involved in the 
acceptance of two facts ‘‘ which seem to 
lift themselves highest and to sink them- 
selves deepest among the Christian verities 
—viz., the Incarnation of Gop the Son in 
the Man Curist Jesus, and the special 
personal Presence and personal activity 
on earth now, and since the historic day of 
Pentecost, of Gop the Holy Ghost.’’ 
Thankfully the preacher acknowledged 
that it was ‘*‘ Gop the Holy Ghost ’’ who 
had brought them together, and that they 
could not think otherwise than that the 
gracious approval of ‘* the Heavenly Head 
of the Church, our Blessed Lorp and 
Master, and of the EHarthly Head of the 
Church, Gop the Holy Spirit,’’ had been 
with them in their gathering. And on 
these two central truths of the faith the 
sermon still further insisted in the following 
passage :— 


‘‘Curist in Heaven is Gop, and for 
Him and with Him and in Him our 
humanity is exalted, glorified, and im- 
mortal for ever. The Hoty Guosr on 
earth is Gop, all-present and all-helpful— 
far beyond what so-called Christian Science 
in its unregulated out-reaching imagines— 
guiding consciences, teaching through the 
Holy Bible, sanctifying souls and bodies 
in the Holy Sacraments, and in gracious 
spiritual gifts and helps inspiring good 

words and works in men, and energising 
and ruling Curist’s Body, His Church. 
How shall not the truths of the Incarnation 
of Gop the Son, the One Advocate, Com- 
forter, Strenethener, and the Personal 
Presence and personal work on earth of 
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Gop the Holy Ghost, the other Advocate, 
Comforter, Strengthener, with the accom- 
paniments and sequences pertaining, fill 
out to the full the teaching of the Catholic 
Faith ?’’ 

If there were spiritual vitality in the 
doctrine of a Triune Gop, would it ke 
possible in a sermon on such an occasion 
in this way simply to ignore ‘‘ Gop the 
Father ’’ ? The Conference was not, of 
course, responsible for the Bishop of 
Missourr’s sermon ; but such an utterance 
is not without significance, and is certainly 
worth considering, side by side with the 
declarations of the Encyclical in which all 
the bishops are to be taken as agreed. 
The passage on ‘‘ The Faith and Modern 
Thought ’’ is as follows :— 


‘* In humble reverence and unalterable 
devotion we bow before the mystery of 
the Trinity in Unity, revealed, indeed, once 
for all, but revealing to each generation, 
and not least to our own, ‘ new depths of 
the Divine.’ We bow before the mystery 
of Gop Incarnate in the person of our 
Lord Jesus Curist, this, too, revealed 
once for all, but revealing to our times 
with novel clearness both Gop and man, 
and interpreting and confirming to us all 
that we have hoped or dreamed concerning 
union between them. We reaffirm the 
essential place of the historic facts stated 
by the Creeds in the structure of our faith. 


Many in our days have rashly denied the 


importance of these facts, but the ideas, 
which these facts have in part generated 
and have always expressed, cannot be 
dissociated from them. Without the his- 
toric creeds, the ideas would evaporate 
into unsubstantial vagueness, and Chris- 
tianity would be in danger of degenerating 
into a nerveless altruism. 


‘© Tn the intellectual activity, the fer- Re 


ment of thought and the variety of opinion 
which are characteristic of our day, we 


have in our holy faith not only a sure and ~ 


steadfast anchor, but a centre of light 
which illumines the new truth and blends 
with the new light; for the new truth and 
new light are ultimately derived from the 
One Source of all truth and all light. We 
are bound, therefore, by our principles to 
look with confidence and hope on the 
progress of thought. But we mark in the 
present day special reasons for such 
confidence. Materialism has not, for the 


minds of our generation, the strength 


or the attractiveness that once it had. 
Science displays in an unprecedented way 
the witness of Nature to the wisdom of - 
Gop. Men’s minds are more and more set 
towards the spiritual, even when they are 


set away from Christianity. It is our 


duty, therefore, 
the Saints, which is the secret of life. 


that Gop is teaching us through the stuc 
and discoveries of our conte 


ae be of Gop, but bende with revert ;° 


teachableness to the influence of His Spirit 
from whatever quarter He may etal 
upon us.’ 


What we note especially in this passage, ag 


as in the report to which it refers, is’ 


to contend the more — 
earnestly for the truth once delivered to 
And, — 


\ 
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blending of an earnest confidence in the | by its own light, and Curist is his own 


power of spiritual truth with a clinging to 
old forms of thought (said to be facts, 
essential to the faith of the Church), which 
seem strangely remote from the religion of 
Jesus, and inconsistent with the testimony 
both of history and present-day religious 
experience as to what is the abiding and 
essential truth of the Christian spirit of 
life. The Encyclical, immediately after 
the passage above quoted, goes on, ‘* But 
to meet the demands of such a time as 
ours, to appropriate its blessings and to 
repel its dangers, there is need of a far 
greater effort on the part of the Church 
to deal with the intellectual side of religion 
and life.’’ If that effort could only be 
made with greater courage and with 
greater simplicity, we cannot help thinking 
that the Church’s vision of what is essential 
to its faith would gain a clearness and 
consistency of truth, and a deep and satis- 
fying power of appeal to the universal 
needs of the human heart, such as it docs 
not now possess. 


The Encyclical recognises that there is 
the One Source of all truth and of all light, 
both the new and the old, and that Gop 
is teaching us now through the studies 
and discoveries of contemporaries, whether 
inside or outside the Church. It acknow- 
ledges the duty of ‘‘ bending with reverent 
teachableness to the influence of His Spirit, 
from whatever quarter He may breathe 
upon us,’’ and yet it persists that the 
‘* historical facts stated by the creeds,”’ 


are essential to the faith of the Church. 


Thus it is practically affirmed that one 
cannot hold the true faith of a Christian 
without believing in the descent from 
Heaven of Gop the Son, his incarnation 
in the person of Jesus, the virgin birth, 
and after the crucifixion the descent into 
hell, the resurrection on the third day, and 
the subsequent ascension into heaven. 
Historical cricitism, in the Bishops’ view, 
has availed nothing to eliminate any of 
these elements of miracle and old-world 
cosmology from the true story of the life 
of Jesus, and they continue to maintain, 
what they assert that the Church has from 
the first conscientiously held, their faith 
‘*in the incarnate WorD and the Triune 
Gop.’’ Yet the same report, which 
insists on these things, declares that ‘‘ the 
truth must shine by its own light. Curist 
is His own best witness.’’ 


May we not rightly ask, What is the 
witness of Curist ? Is it not inthe actual 
spirit of his life and his own words, of 
which the creeds, with their ‘‘ historic 
facts,’’ have nothing tosay ? The bishops 
are afraid that ‘‘ without the historic 
creeds, the ideas would evaporate into 
unsubstantial vagueness,’’ but, whatever 
might evaporate, have they no faith in 


the gospel record and the living fellowship 
of Cuxist’s disciples? We believe with 
-_ gbsolute conviction that truth does shine 


witness. 


But it is the witness of one who gave to 
his disciples the Beatitudes and the Lord’s 
Prayer, the parables of the Prodigal and 
the Good Samaritan, and great words con- 
cerning righteousness and the kingdom, 
and inward purity and sincerity of life, 
who gathered the children about him and 
said, ‘‘ Of such is the Kingdom of Gon,’’ 
who uttered the warning, ‘‘ Not everyone 
that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter 
into the kingdom of heaven, but he that 
doeth the will of my FatHer, who is in 
heaven.’’ It is the witness of one to 
whom the friendless, the suffering, the 
sorrowful, the down-trodden gladly came, 
gaining from the touch of his compassion, 
and his gracious spirit a new hope, a new 
trust in human brotherhood and the love 
of Gop ; one who took the degraded and 
the sinful by the hand, wakening in them 
also a new hope and confidence in the 
FATHER’S compassion and forgiving love; 
one in whom men found and still find the 
great friend and chief of faithful souls, 
with whom they have the confidence of a 
new and better life, a new passion of service 
and of love, which is proved to be stronger 
than death. It is the witness of one who 
gave his own life for his brethren’s sake, in 
utter loyalty to truth and right, and in 
great love, which endured to the utter- 
most, and out of the darkness of the final 
tragedy was revealed in the hearts that had 
come to know and to love him as victorious 
over death—one who thus raised his breth- 
ren out of death into the new life of uncon- 
querable faith, and opened to them the 
vision of the larger fellowship of heaven. 
These are things of the Spirit, to which only 
the testimony of inward truth can bear 
witness, and in every generation the 
witness is borne in those who learn with 
Jesus what it is to be children of the 
living Gop. 

Not the ‘‘ historic creeds,’’ but the life 
with Gop, in fellowship with Jesus, is the 
abiding need of the Church and of man- 
kind. There is no ‘‘ unsubstantial vague- 
ness’? or ‘‘nerveless altruism ’’ (what- 
ever that may be) in those who look into 
the face of their friend, and learn with 
him the secret of unselfishness and loving 
service, and of perfect trust and surrender 
to the Farner’s. will. The Bishop of 
Missourt, after all, was right when in his 
sermon he spoke of our ever-present and 
all-helpful Gop as the Holy Spirit; but 
he might have remembered that He is as 
truly the heavenly Farner, to whom Jesus 
prayed and taught his disciples to pray. 
It is to no ‘‘ Triune Gop,’’ but to the 
One E'e:nal, ever-present, whether on earth 
or in heaven, that Jesus brings his friends 
and followers. The testimony of the faith 
which cannot be shaken is in the life. 
That is only vague to thcse who do not 
live. 
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CARE AND CONTROL OF THE 
FEEBLE-MINDED. 

Sir,—Will you allow me to thank you 
very warmly for your able and sympa- 
thetic leader on the Royal Commission’s 
Report on the Feeble-minded. As you will 
believe, it is satisfactory to my colleagues 
and myself to find that, should legislation 
follow the issuing of the report, it must be 
such as will enforce the principles we 
have been carrying out in our schools 
and colony at Sandlebridge. 

Perhaps the most important words in 
the report are these :—‘‘ It follows. that 
the State should have authority to segre- 
gate and to detain mentally-defective per- 
sons, under proper conditions and limi- 
tations.’’ It is for this that our Society 
has been contending now for ten years. 
It has been a very uphill fight. When I 
look back and remember how difficult it 
was to convince people that such segrega- 
tion and detention were the only means of 
preventing the evil, it is astonishing to 
me to see how greatly public opinion 
has altered in the time. Many and 
various were the objections raised ; the 
National Association refused to consider 
the question of permanence; its hon. 
secretary and others said that it was a 
shame to brand people for life; but 
it was Nature that had already branded 
them. Other people shook their heads 
and said that our theories were sound, 
but that they were wholly unpractical, 
and that we should never be able to keep 
our boys and girls when they grew up. 
Others said that the provision we desired 
to make was too costly, and that we could 
never raise the money to carry out our 
scheme. It is pleasant to remember that 
our very first help came from Mr. Harry 
Rawson; he printed my first appeal for 
me. It was his first help, but by no means 
his last. One good friend said: ‘* Speak 
about it, in-season and out of season ; keep 
on speaking.’’ ‘* But wae aad *7%4 
‘* Yes,’’ he interrupted, ‘‘ you will be a 
nuisance, but no good thing was ever done 
without someone’s being a, nuisance.’’ 

You and your readers, at any rate, have 
never allowed me to feel that I am a nuis- 
ance. It has always been a pleasure to 
write to you about my children, and not 
only has substantial support reached me 
as a result of my letters to Tue INQUIRER, 
but kindly encouragement and sympathy, 
the expression of which has been of the 
very greatest help. For, indeed, there 
have been many times of discouragement 
and almost despair in the course of the 
last ten years, when I have been tempted 
to give up altogether. Our success has 
not been easily won. 

We have made so much progress since 
I sat to be examined by the Royal Com- 
missioners that I could almost wish my 
evidence were still to be given. The 
best of it is, that things which then were 
matters of expectation only, are established 
facts now. Then we had two houses 
with boys in one and girls in the other. 
Only fifty children in all; and none of 
them were over sixteen years of age. We 
were sure they would stay with us, but 
it remained to be proved. Now, four years 
later, very nearly all of them are still with 
us. One or two have died; two or three 
have been removed by their parents ; 
this should not be possible. Some of the 
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boys are nearly twenty years old, and they | the Royal Commission is what some’ of 
are easier to manage than ever. We have} us were very well aware of: that there 
154 children, varying in age from five to] is a larger proportion of defectives in the 
twenty years. Thirteen young men sleep | country than in the towns. There are 
at the Norbury Farm. Thirty-five of the | very good reasons for it, but it seems sad 
older girls live at Warford Hall. We find | that the country, which should be so happy 
that with the girls it is necessary to sepa-}| and healthy for all its children, should 
rate the older and the younger ones at an | prove to be, in this most serious of all 
earlier age than is the case with boys. In| respects, less healthy than the towns. 
our new and beautiful block of buildings, | It shows, what wise men of science have 
which was built for sixty boys and girls, { told us all along, that weakness of intellect 
we have now only little boys. We have so|is not produced or prevented by environ- 
many more boys than girls that we are | ment, but is an inborn characteristic, and 
obliged to make more room for them.| therefore hereditary in its nature. The 
In our old boys’ house, which was the }| weak in intellect are as numerous amongst 
first to be opened, sleep and live the boys of | the very rich as amongst the very poor. 
middle size, and here the young men come | The dainty nursery, wholesome food, and 
for meals and for prayers and to spend any | delicate nurture of the child of the wealthy 
time which is not occupied in work or play | mental degenerate cannot save it from its 
out of doors. Here in the evening, for an | fate ; it is consoling to think that, on the 
hour after the younger ones have gone to] other hand, neither can poverty and its 
bed, these older ones sing or play games, or | attendant evils make an imbecile out of the 
are read to by the matron and her assistant, | child of sane and healthy parents. 
who have had the care ofthem forsomany}| I hope that none of your readers will 
years, They have their own bath-room | think that because I have gloried in this 
and a separate table at meals. Twenty- | letter over all that we have at Sandlebridge, 
one boys are at work in the gardens and | that I am content or that I ought to be 
on the farm. As they reach the age of} content. There is very much that we 
sixteen they are promoted to sleeping at | need for our children, and that we must 
the farm. Here, too, in a separate bed-| ultimately have. We need a home for 
room, are our four paying patients.|our adult men. They will presently, and 
For it is not the poor only who are at a] that at no distant date (long, I fear before 
loss to know what to do with weak-minded | we rzap any advantage from the report of 
children. We are delighted to find that it | the Commission) need to be separated from 
answers very well to take a few boys andj our youths. We need also a new laundry. 
girls of a higher social rank than the | The present one is too small for our needs, 
majority of our children. Since all are | and as our numbers grow will be more and 
made to behave as well as possible, there | more inconvenient. Most of all we need 
is no deterioration of manners in these|a little hospital. The average health 
little ones, and there is a very great im-]of our children is surprisingly good, es- 
provement of health. The old_ girls’ } pecially when we remember that scarcely 
house is used for the little girls. Our] any of them have normal constitutions. 
school, standing in the midst of our houses, | But the weak in mind are generally weak 
has lately, owing to the kindness of our|in body also ; and when they are ill, even 
treasurer, Mr. Gamble, been doubled in| though only with some childish ailment, 
size, and the new part is in brick. We | itis apt to go harder with them than with 
have this year laid out the land about these | ordinary children. A little hospital, with, 
houses and put up fences and made our | perhaps, six beds for boys and six for girls, 
walks. Not quite all; our original drive | would be « very great boon to us. 
is still only cindered. When we can afford} We have a special reason for asking for 
to gravel it we shall be very glad. The]it just now. We are all in trouble for 
cinders are very dirty. we have lost a very good friend. Early 
Warford Hall, with its beautiful gardens, |in July Dr. Ashby died. It is a grievous 
has been the last house to be opened. | loss, and we hardly know how we shall do 
It has been very costly ; we had so much | without him. His personality was so rare 
to do in the way of drainage and alterations | a combination of good and beautiful gifts. 
to make the place thoroughly sanitary and | His approval carried so much weight that 
suitable for our girls. But it really now] it is not too much to say that to secure it 
leaves little to be desired. It is hight and | was a great step towards success ; his great 
airy and very pretty; moreover, it is| mind ‘and clear judgment were ‘always at 
much nearer to our little laundry than was | our service ; he was always ready to teach 
the old girls’ house—a very great adyan-|and guide ‘Us; his sympathy and help 
tage, both from the point of view of con-| carried us through many a dark time. 
venience, and because we did not like|He had no idea how very greatly he 
our big girls to walk to and fro on the high | was loved and respected. I think he never 
road to their work. I wonder if anyone, | thought about himself at all, but only of 
who has not had it to do, can imagine | the children to whom he devoted his life. 
how many little and big details must be | Now that we have lost him we are anxious 
thought out and carefully attended to | to secure that in some way his name shall be 
if it 1s to be possible to segregate and to } perpetuated at Sandlebridge, and we want 
detain feeble-minded persons. It will be | to build a memorial hospital. He would 
easier if we are given legal powers, but still | have liked that. He cared very much for 
there will be all the hundred and one things | our success, and always desired that our 
to think of, if these poor grown-up children | children should have what they needed. 
are to be kept safe and happy—detained | You kindly asked me to make this letter the 
without their ever knowing the meaning | means of a special appeal to your readers. 
of the word detention. I hope they will think I am justified in 
Perhaps one of the saddest and most | accepting your invitation. If there be | 


significant facts that has been brought | any amongst them who have ever taken a pistols, Ive on 


out by the ingdiries made on behalf of | child to be examined by Dr. ace they 
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will know that I have not been able to do 

him justice by what I have said. 
wonderful thing to see a little nervous 
child who had been dreading the visit 
to the doctor cheer up and become quite 
easy and happy when Dr. Ashby spoke to 
it. His secret was his. own 
made a fuss with children, was alway s very 
quiet with them, but, like many big « people, 
he was very gentle, and the children seemed 
to feel instinctively that he was their 
friend. 

In conclusion, please allow me to thank 
once more, through you, all the friends 
who have done so much in the past to bring 
my dreams to pass. 

Mary DEnpy. 


13, Clarence-road.W ithington, Manchester. 


AN ENCOUNTER WITH TRAMPS. 


(Showing there is good in everybody. 
occasional correspondent.) 


THE scene was the top of a lofty hill in 
Northamptonshire, crossed by the high 
The time, late afternoon — 
of a dark and thunderous day in July. _ 

I had journeyed many miles that days ; 
on wheels, according to the fashion of this — “aide 
age—and ‘had passed and overtaken pune i 
dreds, literally hundreds, of tramps. 
some of these I had already conversed as 
we sheltered from recurrent storms s unde 
hedges or wayside trees; 
committed, with a joyful ‘conscience, 2 
the vices of indiscriminate charity. — 
now the rain came on in earnest. 
and blacker grew the skies, and just a 
reached the top of this shelterless hill 
windows of heaven were opened and 
flood burst. t 

No house was in sight. But, looking 
round me, in that spirit of despair bre 
black weather and a wet skin, I saw, i 
middle of a large bare field, a shee 
box—a thing on wheels, 
to accommodate a prose TO 
vendor of ice-cream. Abandoning my ir 
friend to the cold mercies of the ditch 
scaled the wall, crossed the field, and dir 
into the dry interior of the box. At 
bound I entered into full possession 0: 
the freedom of Diogenes in his tub 
no Alcibiades to bother me. 
seclusion of the country was all m; 

The box was closed by a half door, 
an aperture above facing towards the 
Had the animal inside possessed four 
instead of two, his body would have 
the box and his head would have pra 
into the rain. Though my head 
inside, I could see well enough what 
going on in the road. Presently th 
passed two cyclists—a young bist 
woman—racing through the stor 
shouted to them, but my voice was alte wned 
Some minutes elapsed, dw 
which I had the company of my the 
Then suddenly there appeared on 
the incarnate figures of two 
unquestionably such. pape 


road to London. 


perhaps, 


in the din. 


all their might. cS ~ 

I confess that fo: a mon en 
quailed comes n at 1 
the eee 


wae’ 


{ 


\ 
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priming.’? But, having no open alterna- 
tives of that kind before me, necessity 
determined the policy I was to pursue, and 
I resolved at once for a friendly attitude. 
Waiting till the tramps were well within 
hearing, I thrust my head from the afore- 
said aperture and cried aloud as follows: 

‘* Walk up, gentlemen! It’s my annual 
free day. No charge for seats.’’ 

Macbeth and Banquo were not more 
affrighted by the apparition of witches on 
the blasted heath, than were these two 
individuals, when they heard the voice 
from the box, and sawthe face of him that 
spake. They stopped dead, stared, and, 
though I won’t give this on oath, turned 
pale. I believe they were genuinely 
scared. 

Presently one of them—say Macbeth— 
broke into a loud and merry laugh. The 
sound of it was worth more to me at that 
moment than a sheaf of testimonials, for 
I remembered Carlyle’s dictum that there 
is nothing irremediably wrong with any 
man who can utter a hearty laugh. 

** All right, guvnor,’’ came the reply, 
** we'll take two stalls in the front row.’’ 

**Good!’’ I replied. ‘‘ Wire just re- 
ceived from the Prince and Princess of 
Wales resigning their seats. Bring your 
own opera-glasses, and don’t forget the 
fans,”’ 

** Got ’em both,’’ said Macbeth. 

A moment later I found myseli in close 


_ physical proximity with two of the dirtiest 


rascals in Christendom. A reconciler of 
opposites, bent on knocking our heads 
together, would have had an easy task, 
for there was not more than eight inches 
between them. Misfortunes are said to 
bring out the fragrance of noble natures, 


- and I can testify that the wetting these men 
had received most effectually brought out 


the fragrance of theirs. And the ventila- 
‘tion was none too good. 

The language in which the newcomers 
proceeded to introduce themselves was not 
of the kind usually printed in the columns 
of Tre Inquirer, though it had a distinctly 


_ theological tinge. More strenuous _blas- 
_ phemy I have never heard on land—or sea. 


The introductions concluded—they were 
sufficient—Macbeth, as though suddenly 
recollecting an interrupted train of thought, 
broke out: ‘‘ Say, mister, did yer see 
them two go by on bicycles just now ?”’ 
“*Yes.’? ‘* Well, I see ’em, quarter of a 
mile oop the road, crouching oonder 
thedge *’—he spoke Yorkshire*—‘‘ wet to 
skin, and she nowt on but a cotton 
blouse. So I sez to her, ‘ My dear, ye'll 
get yer death o’ cold.’ ‘ Yes,’ she says, 
‘and me with a weak chest.’ Pore young 
thing, I’m fair sorry for her. I towd 


t?young man to tek his co-at off and put 
‘itra-ownd her. Butit wasno good. My! 


What rain! Nivver see nothing like it. 


‘They'll be fair drownded. I think Ill go 
-and fetch ’em in. Holy potatoes!”’ 


(Will any of your correspondents explain 
this expression? It was evoked by a 
crash of thunder which burst immediately 
above the box and seemed to hurl us into 


° “te ‘Space fl 


**No good fetching ’em in now,’’ I 


* The reader who would get the full flavour of 


_ Macbeth’s conversation should translate it, if he 
can, into a broad Yorkshire dialect. This I have 


ted here and there by the spelling of a 
which is as far as, or perhaps farther than, 


ny own competence extends, 


replied, taking a point of view which I 
afterwards saw to have been that of the 
Priest and Levite. ‘‘ They’d suffer more 
damage getting here than staying where 
they are. Besides, where would you put 
’em?’’? ‘** That’s trew,’’ said Macbeth. 
‘* This ain’t no place for ladies, anyhow.’ 
It wasn’t. ‘‘ But just think of that poor 
young thing—nowt on, I tell yer, but a 
cotton blouse. Hello! there’s a cart 
coming. I'll tell t?man to tek ’em oop.’’ 

Out jumped Macbeth into the pelting 
rain, and presently I heard him shouting 
to the man in charge: ‘‘ Hey, mister! 
There’s a young man and woman crouching 
under t’hedge oop t’ro-ad. She nowt on 
but a cotton blouse! It isn’t sa-afe, yer 
know, in this thoonder and lightnin’. 
Tek her oop and put a sack or two on 
her.”’ 

I gathered the result of the interview 
was satisfactory to Macbeth, for presently 
he came back steaming into the box. For 
some minutes he continued to mutter, with 
the thunder, about ‘‘ poor young things,”’ 
** cotton blouses,’’ and ‘‘ weak chests.’’ 
But the altruistic passion in the man had 
spent itself for the moment, and now the 
conversation began te take other forms. 
Banquo began to enter into the dialogue. 
His contributions so far had been mainly 
interjectory and blasphemous, a depart- 
ment of which he was obviously a more 
versatile exponent than the other—who 
was by no means a ’prentice hand. And 
here I must note a curious thing. Whether 
it was that the box afforded no proper 
theatre for exhibiting the natural dignity 
of my carriage, ot that the light was not 
good, or that I am a ruffian at heart and 
had been caught at an unguarded moment 
—whatever the true cause may have been, 
I am certain that up to this moment my 
two companions had no suspicion that I 
was not a tramp like themselves. It was 
Banquo who unmasked the truth. His 
mind was less pre-occupied with the 
sufferings of the ‘* poor young thing,’’ and 
no doubt had been taking observations. 
The result of these he proceeded to com- 
municate to Macbeth by a series of nudges 
and winks which, in the close proximity 
of the moment, I felt rather than saw. 
On the whole, I am sorry that their first 
delusion—if, indeed, it was a delusion, 
of which I am genuinely doubtful—was 
not maintained. However, the discovery 
opened the way to fresh developments. 
They ceased to address me as ** Johnny,”’ 
‘* old joker,’’ or something worse ; ceased 
swearing, for which, lover of originality as 
Tam, I was thankful ; and began generally 
to pay me the respect due to the fact that 
the soles of my boots were intact. Theirs 
were in a very different condition. 

I can’t disguise that there was something 
like an awkward pause. “But I exerted 
myself to bridge the chasm, and, thanks to 
them rather than to me, it was bridged. 
‘* Where are you going to-night?’’ I 
asked as soon as the modus vivendi was 


assured. ‘‘ Ain’t going nowhere in par- 
ticular,’’ said Banquo. ‘‘ We just go 
anywhere.’® “‘ What!’’ I said, ‘‘ don’t 


you know where you'll pass the night ? ’’ 


‘* Well, it’s just this way,’’ returned the 
other.. ‘‘Mc and my mate here are 
musicians, and we just go this way and 
that according to where the publics are. 
It’s in the publics we makes what living 


we gets—singing in the bars and cadging 
for drink and coppers.’* ‘‘And a bloomin’ 
shame we should have to do it !’’ chimed 
in Macbeth. ** But what can yer do? 
My trade’s a mason; Leeds is where I 
come from; but when they’re short of 
work, if you’ve got two grey hairs and 
another chap’s got only one, you gets the 
sack, and has to live as best yer can. 
God knows I don’t want this beastly life. 
But it’s a good thing I’ve got it to turn 
to. Most on’em has nowt but their trades, 
and them’s the ones as has to starve. But 
me and my mate here happens to be 
moosical. Used to sing in St. Church 
in Leeds. Leading bass, I was—a bit 
irregular, P’ll own, and that’s why they 
wouldn’t keep me on. My mate plays the 
cornet. He used to be in the band of the 
Fusiliers. Served in South Africa, 
he did, and got a sock in the face from a 
shell; yer can see the ’ole under his eye. 
Good thing it didn’t ’it him in tke 
ma-outh, or he wouldn’t ha’ been able 
to play the cornet any more. Know 
Yorkshire, mister?’’ I replied that 
I did. ‘* Well, -if yer knows York- 
shire, yer knows there’s plenty of music 
up there. They can tell music, when they 
hear it, in Yorkshire, so they can. But 
these caownties down here, why, the 
people knows no more about music nor 
pigs. They can’t tell the difference be- 
tween a man what really can sing and one 
of these ’ere ’owlin’ ’umbugs that goes 
draggin’ little children up and daown 
t’ streets. That sort makes more money 
than we does. And I tell you, him ’ere ’* 
—indicating Banquo—‘“‘is a good cornet 
player. ’Ere, Banquo, fetch it out o’ your 
pocket, lad, and play the gentleman a 
toon.’ 

As far as I could judge, Banquo’s pocket 
was situated somewhere in the middle of 
his back, for it was from a region in that 
quarter, where I had already felt a hard 
excrescence, due as I might have thought 
to an unextracted cannon-ball received 
in South Africa, that the cornet was 


produced. ‘‘ Play the gentleman ‘The 
Merry Widder,’” said Macbeth, ‘‘and 
wait till the thunder’s stopped roll- 


ing before you begin.’ <The “‘ Merry 
Widder ’’ was well and duly played, and 
fully bore out Macbeth’s eulogism of the 
player. It was followed by something 
from Maritana, and other things which I 
forget. Though the mouth of the trumpet 
was only a few inches from the drum of 
my ear, yet the din of the rain on the 
roof was such that the effect was not 
unpleasant ; at ail events, it was a wel- 
come relief from the frightful strain on the 
olfactory organ. The man, I say, was a 
good player, and I remember wishing, as 
I listened to him, that there was anything 
in life that I could do half as well. As he 
finished one of his selections, the gloom 
seemed to deepen; it became almost dark 
as night, the rain ceased for a moment, 
and then there shot in upon us a burst of 
fire and an explosion of thunder, so near 
and so overwhelming that I verily believe 
it was a narrow escape from death. 
‘* That’s something to put the fear of God 
into a man,’’ said Macbeth, as the volley 
rolled into distance. ‘‘ My crikey! But 
I’ve heard say, mister, that the thunder is 
the voice of the wrath of God.» ‘I’m 
sure it is,’* I replied. *‘ Sounds like it 
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anyhow. I wonder if that there chap 
with the cart has got that young woman 
under cover. She’ll be scared out of her 
life. Eh, but isn’t it dark? It might be 
half-past ten. Here, matey’’—to Banquo 
—‘‘ let’s have something in keepin’ loike. 
Give us ‘ Lead, Kindly Light,’ lad, -on 
tecornet, and Til sing the bass. I want 
t’gentleman to hear my voice.’* 

The hymn was sung in a voice as good 
as some that have made great fortunes, 
and with a depth of emotion like that 
which inspired the verses, and I can say 
little more than that the singing, in that 
strange setting, with muttering thunder 
for an undertone, was a thing I shall not 
forget. ‘‘ Do you know anything about 
that hymn?’’ said Macbeth (the tears 
made watercourses down his dirty. face) 
when it was over. ‘‘ Yes,’’ I said, 
little’? ‘‘ But I know all about it,’’ 
replied Macbeth. ‘‘ Him as wrote that 
hymn was Cardinal Newman, They say 
he wrote it at sea; maybe he wrote it in 
a storm. He was a Protestant, and was 
just turning into a Catholic.- Didn’t know 
whether he would or whether he wouldn’t, 
loike. That’s what he means when he 
says, ‘ Lead, Kindly Loight.’ He was? th’ 
dark, and wanted lightin’. It was all 
dark, don’t you see, just loike it is naow.’’ 

Some minutes elapsed, during which 
neither Banquo nor Isaid a word. I stole a 
glance at the “ ’ole under his eye,”’ and saw 
that it was no laughing matter to “‘ get a 
sock in the face from a shell.’? Tremember 
the words running in my head “‘ he hath 
no form nor comeliness. Yet he was 
wounded for our transgression and the 
chastisement of our peace was upon him.”’ 
Meanwhile Macbeth, more suo, continued 
to mutter like a man in a troubled dream, 
now humming a bar of the tune, now 


drawling out a phrase from the words, 


‘* O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, 
till the n*ght is done ’’—this, I believe, he 
repeated several times, lighting his pipe in 
the intervals and spitting out of the door. 
Then he went on more articulately : ‘‘ Rum 
go, aint it—me singing that hymn in a 
place like this ? Sung it in church ’undreds 
o times. We give it sometimes in the 
streets. It’s part of our repertoire (he pro- 
nounced this word quite correctly). But 
I can’t help makin’ a babby o’ mysen when- 
ever I think o’ what it means. I don’t 
think of it asarewle. Ishould break down 
if I did; like as I nearly did just naow. 
Oh Lor’! Ican get on all right till I comes 
to th’ end. It’s them ‘ angel faces’ wot 
knocks the stuffing out o’ me !/’”’ 

‘* Same ’ere,’’ I replied; and I put my 
head out of the aperture for a breath of 
fresh air. 


Tue Rey. Thomas Lord, of Horncastle, 
the celebration of whose centenary we 
noticed last April, has just passed away 
after a short illness. Mr. Lord was born at 
Olney, Bucks, in 1808. Owing to failing 

eyesi ight he retired from the Congregational 
ministry in 1878, but has ever since 
even to the last months of his remarkably 
long life—been actively engaged in preach- 
ing, in temperance work, and in advocating 
the principles of the Peace Society. A 
life-long non-smoker and a great believer 
in exercise, he attributed his long life to his 
abstemious and regular habits. 
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STRANGERS AND PILGRIMS. 
A Manuscript SERMON BY Dr. PRIESTLEY. 


I HAVE before me a manuscript sermon 
by Dr. Priestley, written in old-fashioned 
shorthand, with the title ‘‘ The Christian 
Life and Pilgrimage.’’ It was evidently a 
favourite sermon with him, as he marked 
on it six occasions on which he preached it. 
It is interesting to trace its use, together 
with the vicissitudes of his own life, which 
gave fresh illustration to his text, from 
Hebrews xi. 13: ‘‘ These all died in faith, 
not having received the promises, but 
having seen them afar off, and were 
persuaded of them, and confessed that they 
were strangers and pilgrims on the earth.’’ 

The sermon appears to have been 
preached first at Leeds, either before his 
settlement there (in 1767) or shortly 
afterwards—the last figure of the date is 
indistinct. It was, at any rate, before he 
had experienced in any severe form the 
persecutions which afterwards beset him, 
or had realised at all fully his fellowship 
with the early Christians, who were 
troubled on every side, misrepresented, 
opposed, and found no settled resting- 
place in the world. 

But even at Leeds, although, as he has 
himself recorded, he ‘‘ continued six years 
very happy with a liberal, friendly, and 
harmonious congregation,’’ to whom his 
services (of which he was not sparing) 
““ were very acceptable,’’ he learned that 
in the scientific world the progress of a 
heterodox divine and discoverer was not 
as easy as that of an orthodox theologian 
or an Atheist. He was proposed, on 
account of his eminent qualifications, to 
accompany Captain Cook on his second 
voyage to the South Seas, and would have 
gone with the good-will of the heads of his 
congregation, who were willing to make 
temporary arrangements during his ab- 
sence, but some clergymen on the Board of 
Longitude objected to his latitude, and, 
because they disliked his ‘‘ religious prin- 
ciples,’’ elected someone who hadn’t any. 

The ‘‘ Pilgrimage ’’ sermon was given a 
second time as a lecture in Leeds, and 
preached also at Bradford, and, alter 
Priestley’s removal to Birmingham, he 
delivered it at both the Old and the New 
Meeting Houses of that town in 1787. 
Nearly four years later his own bitter 
persecution began. In Birmingham the 
zeal of ignorance and bigotry, set alight 
from high places and fanned into flame by 
persons in authority, raged with a burning 
flame which destroyed the meeting-house 
in which Priestley preached and another 
meeting-house in the town; then Priestley’s 
dwelling-house, demolishing his library, 
apparatus, and, as far as possible, every- 
thing belonging to him. The houses of 
his friends and other prominent Dissenters 
were also burned or damaged. 

It is unlikely that Priestley would have 
escaped the personal violence of the mob 
but for the forethought of his friends, who, 
anticipating the danger more clearly than 
he did himself, induced him to make a 
visit to the house of one of them situated 
in what were then the outskirts of the 
town. Had he known of the immediate 
peril, they considered that it would have 
been impossible to get him away from his 
home. It was from the garden of this 
friend’s house that he saw the smoke and 


unto God.’’. 
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flames arising which told him of the 
destruction of his valued ‘‘ philosophical 
instruments ’’? and the records of many 
years of patient labour ; and, as he looked, 
he uttered the words, ‘‘ Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do. * 

His life was in danger, and no place in 
England seemed safe for him, excepting, 
perhaps, London. His sympathy with 
the French struggle for liberty and his 
plainly avowed Unitarianism had been so 
represented and misrepresented that even 
in London he was not to find a resting- 
place. The man who had begged for the 
lives of the men who had set fire to his 
house was execrated for his religious 
principles, and one time he was shot at. 
Scientific men turned away from him. 

A few faithful friends obtained for him 
the invitation, not unanimous, to become 
minister of the Hackney congregation. 
It was, I believe, in the stage coach which 
carried Dr, Priestley’s daughter to London 
or Hackney that she heard a fellow- 
traveller inside the coach denouncing 
Priestley as one of the most horrible and : 
execrable of men, who ought not to be 
allowed to live a day longer. On getting 
out of the coach, she quietly remarked, 
‘* You have been speaking of my father. 
I am Dr. Priestley’s daughter, and he ia 
one of the kindest and best men on earth.”’ 

Soon after his settlement at Hackney, 
Dr) Priestley preached again his ‘* Pilgrim- 
age’? sermon, in 1792, “with what added 
feeling and realisation of the meaning of 
the words he uttered, to himself and to his 
hearers, we may perhaps imagine. But 
he had not an abiding-place at Hackney, 
though his calm and religious spirit found 
advantages there in the companionship of 
Lindsey and Belsham. Most of the mem- 
bers of the Royal Society shunned him on 
account of his religious or political opinions. 
The bigotry of his country made it im- 
possible for him to place his sons satis- — 
factorily in England. His own position, 
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he wrote, ‘‘if not hazardous, was become = 
unpleasant.”? He emigrated to America, ‘ 

and settled at Northumberland, Pennsyl- 
vania. He hoped to revisit his friends in  — 


England, if not to settle again in his native 
land, but while he was in a condition 
sufficiently strong and vigorous to under- 
take the journey, it was not considered 
safe for him to return to a country in which 
his name still was associated with the 
ideas of dangerous heresy and sedition, _ 
and he might bring danger to the livesand 
goods of his friends and himself. Yet his 
favourite study was how to restore uncor- _ 
rupted Christianity to the minds and hearts 
of his contemporaries, and he had no belief 
in violent changes in the English or ang 
other constitution. ~ 
He found that the true Christian might 
still be ‘‘ a stranger and pilgrim on earth,”’ 
and that his own path had to be “4 
** Through looks of fire and words : of 
scorn.’ +7 
But his memoirs and the record a I 
deeds show that in calm trustfulness 
continued to sing, say, and act ‘“p 


PRIESTLEY = ME 


To show thee where their taet were 8 
The light which asd them ehinee yet 
ie 
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THE UNITARIAN VAN MISSION. 
AnoTHEeR Bia WEEK. 


THERE have already been a number of 
days which seemed to justify the fear of a 
break up of the wonderful weather, but so 
far there has been no serious interference 
with the work of the Mission on this 
account. It is, however, the chief cause 
of anxiety to those who are in the field, 
and three meetings lost, and others injured, 
because of the rain, are reported this week. 
Another fortnight or so of fine nights would 
enable us to pass the number of meetings 
recorded for last season. Just over a 
hundred days have now passed since the 
Mission opened, and less than a score of 
meetings have so far been lost through 
the weather. The Midlands Van, indeed, 
reported its hundredth meeting on the 
23rd, and next week we hope other vans 
may reach the same number. 

It will be seen that there has again been 
a splendid series of meetings. The rema k- 
able Mission at Stenhousemuir came to an 
end on Tuesday, the 19th, with a great 
meeting at which over 3,000 persons were 
present. The next night, at Bonnybridge, 
there was a big falling off, the report 
showing that only 200 were present. But 
it can be well understood that Mr. Russell 
wanted a rest after his run of great meet- 
ings, extending over fifteen nights. And 
so he had come into Bonnybridge entirely 
unannounced—no advertisement, no hand- 
bills, no placard; only the arrival of the 
van to show that anything was afoot. 
The indications, however, are that there 
will be large gatherings at this place also, 
and it is to be hoped that Mr. Russell may 
keep his health for the arduous task in 
which heisengaged. The great attendance 
at the Scotch meetings has been the main 
factor in swelling the statistics of the last 
three weeks, and in the present returns 
the 5,000 at Stenhousemuir account for a 
third of the week’s total. The figures for 
the other vans, however, continue to be 
full of encouragement, and this week’s 
report proves to be the second best of the 
season. ‘The gross attendance a fortnight 
ago was considerably higher than that of 
the present week, but there were more 
meetings also, and when these are allowed 
for it transpires that the average for the 
meetings reported to-day, irrespective of 
the Scotch figures, is 537, as against 492 
in the week ending August 9, and 703 last 
week. The record of this holiday month, 


_therefore, continues to be remarkable, and 


the only explanation seems to be that the 
coming of the van is looked for, and that 
advertising is almost unnecessary to ensure 
a gathering. In districts where the popula- 
tion practically is continuous the intelli- 
gence is rapidly carried by sympathisers, 
and it is also fairly obvious from Mr. 
Russell’s experience that where a long stay 
can be made the knowledge—and, let us 
hope, the appreciation also—of the Mission 
spreads far and wide. In less thickly 
populated districts it is requisite that some 
public announcement should be made, and 
some of our friends think that the Mission 
would be far more successful if greater 
publicity were given. Perhaps if larger 
funds were at our disposal this might be 
done; but it is one of the satisfactory 
features of the work that it has hitherto 
been carried on without that preliminary 
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advertising which is generally judged to 
be essential to the success of a move- 
ment. Its success has been spontaneous, 
and not artificial, and while larger methods 
are as yet in reserve, this aspect of the 
Mission should commend itself to our 
friends, who have a good deal to do yet 
for us in the way of helping us to fulfil the 
financial obligations which we have already 
incurred, and to meet which assistance 1s 
very urgently required. 

Lonpon District (Lay missioner, Mr. 
H. K. Broapreap).—The Southall meet- 
ings were eminently satisfactory. The 
opposition continued in a milder form, and 
as time went on, the missioner, Rev. W. H. 
Rose, had the sympathy of the audiences 
almost entirely on his side. Applause was 
frequent, and there were marked evidences 
of interest and approval. Mr. Rose writes 
that one of the most encouraging features 
of the meetings was the attendance of large 
numbers of intelligent young men. They 
did not ask many questions, but they 
listened most attentively, and some ex- 
pressed their thanks and appreciation in 
private. There was a strong desire that 
further meetings should be held during the 
winter months, and one of the number 
offered to act as local secretary if arrange- 
ments could be made. On Thursday the 
van moved to Uxbridge, where Rev. W. 
R. Shanks joined as missioner. No meet- 
ing was possible, however, on the night of 
the arrival, nor again on Sunday, owing 
to the heavy rain. On Friday and Satur- 
day there were good attendances, und 
much interest was displayed. A vote of 
sympathy with the families of the miners 
who lost their lives in the Lancashire pit 
disaster was passed. On Saturday the 
police would not allow the van to be placed 
on the ground, and the meeting was 
accordingly held without it. This week- 
end the van is at Maidenhead, and should 
reach Henley on September 3 and Reading 
on the 7th. 

MipianpD District (lay Missioner, Mr. 
B. Tasot).—Rev. E. W. Sealey, writing 
of the three large closing meetings at 
Sedgley, describes them as a fine sequel 
to those at Gornal Wood. There was the 
most striking attention given, and excel- 
lent group-chats after the meetings. A 
number of persons visited the Van, and 
their expressions of appreciation and 
cratitude for the message were quite 
overwhelming. Mr. Sealey feels convinced 
that a common-sense religion finds the 
people most responsive, that their absence 
from churches is largely due to their 
honesty, and that it is good for them to 
know that honesty is not gone out of 
religion. The friends from Coseley con- 
tinued to give welcome assistance till the 
end of the Mission, and Miss Aston presided 
at the harmonium. The opening at Wol- 
verhampton had to be postponed until 
Friday in consequence of bad weather, and 
the other meetings were interfered with 
a good deal by the rain, though none had 
actually to be abandoned. The attend- 
ances, however, naturally fluctuated, and 
were driven to shelter more than once. 
Audiences of 600 and 700 were accordingly 
‘first-class, and justified the anticipations 
that Wolverhampton would give us good 
meetings. On the Friday evening two 
other meetings were being held simul- 
taneously, and had about half the number 
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of people who were attending the Van 
meeting. Rev. Alfred Hall has been mis- 
sioner, and Rey. J. A. Shaw has presided, 
while the local friends have helped with 
the music, and Miss Wright has played for 
the hymns. Walsall is being visited this 
week-end, and on Wednesday the Van will 
be at Wednesbury. 

SoutH Waxes Disrricr (Lay Missioner, 
Mr. A. Barnes).—The week had an un- 
fortunate beginning at Mountain Ash. 
The Van arrived after tea, and found that 
the site was almost hopeless. Rev. J. 
Hathren Davies, the missioner, who was 
accompanied by Rev. D. J. Evans and 
Mr. Barnes, accordingly went into the 
town, where Mr. Evans quickly drew a 
large crowd with his solo-singing. For 
some reason, however, it was not deemed 
expedient to proceed with a meeting, and 
an announcement was simply made as to 
the order of proceedings for the following 
night. But nothing of an audience could 
be gathered in the out-of-the-way corer 
where the Van had been pitched, and,while 
about thirty people looked in, it was not 
worth carrying cn the meeting beyond 
about twenty-five minutes. Two nights 
were thus lost. The last night the Van 
was left behind, and our friends had a 
meeting of over 300 in one of the open 
spaces near the centre of the town. At 
Treorchy on the Thursday, Rev. J. Wain 
was missioner, and his meetings have been 
well attended. On Sunday he conducted 
service at the ‘‘ Christless Chapel,’’ and 
afterwards held an ‘* umbrella meeting,’’ 
which was largely attended. Mr. J. Lewis, 
of Pontypridd, lent his horses to bring the 
Van from Mountain Ash. Meetings are 
fixed for Tonypandy this week-end, and on 
the 3rd prex. Pontypridd will be reached, 
and Merthyr Tydfil on the 10th. 


DETAILS OF THE MEETINGS. 

Lonpow District.—Southall, August 17 
to 19, three meetings, attendance 2,050. 
Uxbridge, August 20 to 23, two meetings, 
800. 

Mipranp Disrricr.—Sedgley, August 17 
to 19, three meetings, attendance 2,000. 
Wolverhampton, August 20 to 23, three 
meetings, 1,650. 

ScorLanD.—Stenhousemuir, August 17 
and 18, two meetings, attendance 5,0€0. 
Bonnybridge, August 19 to 23, five meet- 
ings, 1,550. 

SourH WarEs.—Mountain Ash, August 
17 to 19, one meeting, attendance 350. 
Treorchy, August 20 to 23, four meetings, 
1,750. 

Torats.—August 17 to 23, 23 meetings, 
attendance 15,150, average 658. 

THos. P. SpeppING. 

Clovecroft, Buckingham-rcad, 

Heaton Chapel, nr. Stockport. 


Scortisu VAN. 

I lectured at Stenhousemuir for fifteen 
consecutive evenings. Never shall I forget 
the intense enthusiasm manifested by the 
people there. On Monday, August 17, I 
had an audience of more than 2,000, and 
on Tuesday, August 18, I had more than 
3,000 people present. The Falkirk 
Herald, in a short paragraph referring 
to my meetings, says 3,000 people were 
round the Van. The police officer told 
me he was sure there were more than 
3,000. After speaking to large audiences 
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for fifteen consecutive nights, I wanted a 


change, and so came to Bonnybridge, 
where I knew my meetings would be 
smaller. On Wednesday, August 19, I 


spoke to 200 people. On Thursday I had 
250 listening to me. On Friday 350, and 
on Saturday 350. On Sunday night I 
conducted a service in the Public Hall, and 
had over 400 people present. The service 
in the Public Hall was arranged in this 
way. A number of men from Bonny- 
bridge came regularly to my meetings at 
Stenhousemuir. They offered to take the 
Public Hall and to guarantee the expense 
if I would conduct the service. Of course, 
I consented. So the hall was hired, and 
the service was more than a success. 
People were present from Falkirk, Camelon, 
Grahamston, Denny, Dennyloanhead, Sten- 
housemuir, and other places. I have 
taken the Hall for next Sunday evening. 
Yesterday morning, Sunday, August 23, I 
again preached in the Universalist Church 
at Stenhousemuir, and the room was 
packed, K. T. RussEtt. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


ama 


[Notices and Reports for this Department 
should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning ai latest.] 


a 


Aberdeen.—On Sunday afternoon, Aug. 23, 
the Rey. Alexander Webster closed his meetings 
on the Broad Hill for the season with a review 
of his nineteen years’ work thereon. He began 
there on June 7, 1885, and continued every 
summer until the present, with the exception of 
the years 1890-6. He had 202 meetings in all, 
with an average attendance of 800. Other 
attempts at meetings there had failed; he alone 
persisted and succeeded. The opportunities of 
questioning were eagerly taken advantage of. 
Of late the opposition from orthodox ques tioners 
had almost died out and given place to an evi- 
dent agreement and appreciation. On the same 
day, the Rev. M. R. Scott, of Southport, 
preached to large congregations forenoon and 
evenin 

Bolton: Halliwell Road (Resignation).— 
The Rev. H. E. Haycock has resigned the pulpit 
of the Free Church, and will relinquish his charge 
at the end of the present year. 

Coalville.—The congregation which is meet- 
ing for service in the adult school hall during 
the erection of their own meeting-room, shortly 
to be opened, had the pleasure last Sunday of 
welcoming Mrs. Tingle, of Derby, whose sermon 
on *‘ The Grand Powerlessness of Christ ??—‘‘ He 
saved others, himself he could not save *”—made 
a deep impression. The congregation is in good 
heart, and is looking forward to still greater 
progress when they enter into possession of their 
new home. 

Hull.—In order to emphasise the religious 
character of church membership, and also to 
provide better facilities in fayour of young 
people who wish to join the church, certain 
alterations have been unanimously adopted by 
the committee and congregation, on the motion 
os Mr. W. B. Holmes, Superintendent of the 
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Sunday-school. The payment of pew-rent has 
hitherto been the basis of membership. This 
wil] be continued for all who wish it, but a card 
of membership will be handed once every year 
to the members, and the acceptance of this 
and payment of Is. will be considered to con- 
stitute membership. The card will give the 
main details of the history of the congregation, 
the name of its first minister, Mr. Charles (one 
of the Ejected of 1662), &c., and the following 
explanation:—‘ No doctrinal test is imposed as 
a condition of membership in this church. 
Seeking Righteousness and Truth in the spirit 
of Jesus Christ, we unite for the worship of God 
and theserviceof man.’* There will also be an 
Annual Covenant Service, at which all members 
of the church will be urged to be present, for 
the renewing of membership and the welcome 
of new members. 

London: Peckham.—Mr. Delta Evans is to 
conduct the evening services at Avondale-road 
for six months, commencing October 4th. The 
morning services will continue to be conducted 
by the Rev. Jesse Hipperson. 

Whitchurch, Salop.—August 9th was the 
Sunday-school Anniversary at the Church of the 
Saviour. The sermon was preached by the 
minister, Rev. W. J. Pond, in the morning on 
“Great Ends out of Smal! Beginnings.’* The 
congregation was three times larger than a 
usual morning gathering. In the evening a 
service. of song, ‘‘ Primrose Garth,” was 
rendered, when the building was well filled. 


We do know that we may receive puri- 
fication from one another, that the tender- 
ness, and love, and patience of one man 
act in a marvellous way upon another, 
when those qualities seem the furthest 


from him, when he most confesses that they” 


do not belong to him. We do not set 
ourselves deliberately to-follow examples. 
The examples get the mastery over us; 
there is a life in the men who exhibit them 
which awakens life in us.—F. D. Maurice. 


J HEAR men speak continually of going to 


a ‘‘ better world,’’ rather than of its 
coming to them: but in that prayer, 
which they have straight from the lips of 
the Light of the World, there is not any- 
thing about going to another world; 
only of another government coming into 
this, which will constitute it a world 
indeed ; new heavens and a new earth. 
‘* Thy kingdom come; Thy will be done 
on earth as it is in heaven.’’—Ruskin. 


OUR CALENDAR. 


{tis requested that notice cf any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Pubiisher not 
later than Thursday Afternoon. 

SS ed 


SUNDAY, August 30. 
LONDON. 


Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15, Mr. 8. C. Prior; 7, 
Mr. E. B. ATHAWEsS. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Rev. J. Hreprrson. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-stroot Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. J. C. Barnantyne, 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra 
road, 11 and 7. 


SUGAR TAX. 


- 
N consequence of the reduction, 
we have restored our packets of 
: BUTTER-SCOTCH to the size they 
‘were before the Tax was imposed, 
namely: 


>be Se p Bo 8 


45 Tablets in the Gd. Packets, 


ns ages by ‘ 
AP og 1p SOP, Bd. Sas 
wo (a 


The Confectioners are now supplied 
Ni Ss SS ee 


allard € Bows 


LIVERPOOL, 


Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road. Closed until September 6. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road. 
Services suspended during August. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. 
A. J. MARCHANT. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, oe 
11 and 6.30, Rev. R. K. Davis, B.A. 24 

Hore Gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upion-lane, * 

6,30, Mr. Dunn. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rey. Henry Raw.inas, 

M.A. . 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.3,0 _ 

' Rev. F. K. Freegston. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 ~ 
aud 7, Mr. H. G. CHANCELLOR. ; 

Ilford. The Cleveland Hall, Clereland Road, 7, Pe: 
Mr. H. L. Jackson. a 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 
7, Rev. E. Savert Hicks, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W. No morning 
service during August; 7, Mr. A. SavacE x 
CooPRr. hs 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. CHApLzs 
Rover, B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- : 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. C. Porpr. ah 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15, Rey. J. Paau 
Horprs. No evening service. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. Frreperic ALLEN. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11, Rev. J. HIPPERSON ; 
6.30, Mr. R. W. Prrrincer. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. L. Jenkins JONES. : 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 Rey. | 
Frevix Tayior, B.A. No Evening Service. 

Stepney Green, College Chapel, 11, Mr. W. R. 
MarsHaLi; and 7, Mr. EpwarD CAPLETON. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15, Mr. E. WessTER. ; 
No evening service during August. v oe 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. A. E. Cane 
LIER; 6.30, Mr. 8. P. PENWARDEN. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, Hast 
Hill, ll and 7, Rev. W. R, SHanxs. 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 11 and 7, Rev. 
W. EB. Wittrams, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Church, Il and 1 Rev. a x 
Dr. Mummery. te 


AprrystwitH, New Street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30. oy ee 

Batu, Trim-street Chapel. Closed until Septem- __ 
ber 6. > 

BerprFieup, 2.30 and 6.30. 

Biacxpoon, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Roprerrt MoGsx. : 

BLACKPOOL, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30. 

BoURNEMOUTH, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. C. C. Coz. 

Baieuton, Free Christian Church, New-roa 
ll and 7, Rev. Epaar Darryn. ‘ 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.3 
Rey. Grore# STREPT. ea 

CANTERBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, No. : 
Service during August. 1) Hi! >é 

CuEstrR, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 1l and 6. 30, 
Rev. D. Janxrn Evans. 

Dovatas, I.0.M., The Gymnasium, Kensington- 
road (off Buakirond)s 11 and 6.30, ree 
from Manchester and District. 

Dover, Adrian-strect, near Market-square, no 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. Grvever, B.A. 

Duet, Stephen’s Green West, 12, Rov. | 
Hamitton Vancz, B.D. 

Framuincuam, 11 and (first Sunday in mx 
only) 6.30. 

GuitprorD, Ward-street Church, North-ste 
11 and 6:30, Mr. Gzoran Warp. > 

Hasties, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 1] | 
6.30, Rev. 8. Burrows. 

Harroagats, Dawson’s Rooms, St. Mary’s 


6.30, Rev. W. Rostra. “Is Rel 
Declining.” 
Borsuam, Free Christian Church, Wort 


road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. 
LEEps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rey. C 
HARGROVE, MA. : 
Lxicestrr, Free Christian Church, u and 
_ Rev. GerRTRUD VON PrTzoLD. = 
Liverpoon, Ancient Chapel of Rosie me 
6.30, Rev. Frank WALTERS. = 
Livurroon, Hope-street Church, 
Rev. H. D. Ropents. 
Ullet-road, faerie 
6.30, Rev. J.C. Opgrrs, B 
-MAIpsToNS, Unitarian Church, 
6.30, pax Sy Lee) 
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New Bricuron and Liscarp, Memorial Church, 
Manor-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. Sypnry 


Srreet, B.A 


Newrorr, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. M 


Livxzns. 


Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. Y. D. 


Davis, B.A. 


PortsMoutH, High-street Cnapei, 6.45, Rev. 


JAMEs Burton, M.A. 
PorrsmoutH, St. Thomas-street, 
T. Bonn. 


SoarspornovucH, Westborough, 10.48 sand 6.30, 
Anniversary Services, Rey. A. H. DoLpui. 
Srvrenoaxs, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 


House, 11. 


SuxnrrieLp, Upper Chapel, 11. Rev. J. W. Cock; 


6.30, Rev. W. MELLOR. 


Sipmours, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 


6.30, Rev. Wituiam AGAR. 


Sovuturort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 


Rey. Marruew R. Scort. 


Tavistock, Abbey Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. E, 


RAttTrnpuryY Hopass. 


Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 


and 6.30, Rey. A. E. O’Connor, B.D. 
TunsEipce WELts, Dudley Institute, Dudley- 
road. Closed during August. 


Wrst Kresy, Tynwald Hall, opposite Station, 


11 and 6.30. Rev. H. W. Hawxxs. 


WINDERMERE, Bowness Institute, North Terrace, 


11, Rey. Douaguas Watmstey, B.A, 
——_~>__—. 
GERMANY. 


Hampure, The Church of the Liberal Faith, 


Logenhaus, Welckerstrasse. Rev. 


GARDNER PRESTON. 


ll, 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


Carztown, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rey. Ramspsy BaAum- 
FORTH. 


MARRIAGES, 


Lee — Marston. — On August 22, at St. 

Thomas’ Church, Birmingham (by the Rey. 

§. F. Pilcher, M.A.), Thomas Oliver, elder 

ron of Thomas Grosvenor Lee, of Clent 

House, near Stourbridge, to Phyllis Horn- 

blower, only daughter of the late William 

ce York Marston-and of Mrs. Marston, of 
Stanmore-road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


__ 'Tatnot—Woop.—On August 20, at Llanbedr 
Church, Merionetb, by Rev. W. H. Hughes, 
Qector, assisted by Rev. Francis Wingate 
Pearse, M.A., Francis Talbot, M.R.C.S., 
L.R.C.P., L.D.S. Eng., fourth son of Charles 
Henry Talbot ,Esq., of Highgate, to Augusta 

Mary, eldest daughter of Richard Wood, Esq. 


M.D., of Lianbedr, late of Bromegrove and 


Barnt Green. 
DEATH. 


GarsipE.—On August 19, at her residence 
Woodville, Alexandra-street, Cheltenham, 
Miss Jane Garside, late of Stalybridge, aged 
70 years. 


Please All Your Guests 


by giving them a beverage that ab- 

stainers and non-abstainers unite in 

praising. Pure, unfermented, sterilized 

grape-juice, without preservative or any 
addition whatever, 


-Mostelle 


is non-alcoholic, delightful, and 
j sustaining. 
Try it with table water, 


2 

Pr: 

a _ 42/- dozen small bottles 32 or White. 
18/=, large +» 2 dozen carriage paid. 


A SAMPLE BOTTLE and descriptive booklet sent 


to any address for ls. post free. 


THE GRAPE JUICE CO., Ltd. (Dept. F.), 
_-7, Great Tower Street, London, E.C. 


Be “Se P = 


6.45, Rev, 
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(VHANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
G AND BoaRDING SCHOOL For GIRLs, 
Hieweate, Lonpon,N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Litran Tatzort, B.A, Honours Lond, Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians. 
Fealtbysituation, Hockey, Cricket,and Swim- 
ming. Specialtermsfor daughters of Unitarian 
ministerr. Apply to the HEap MisTRESS. 


LETCHWORTH SCHOOL, 
LETCHWORTH, HERTS. 


CHOOL FOR BOYS, from six years up- 
wards. Bracing air. Thorough all 
round, unsectarian education, without 
break, fitting for professional or other careers. 
Special regard to health and physical develop- 
ment. Delicate boys properly cared for. 


Principal—J. H. N. Stephenson, M.A. 


OMERVILLE SCHOOL 
ABERYSTWYTH. 

Facing sea, Thorough modern education 
for Girls inall branches. Excellent results in 
Music and Art Examinations ; Matriculation, 
and Cambridge Higher Local. Special course 
for delicate Girls. Gymnasium, Swimmirg, 
Tennis, Heckey. 

Principat ... Miss MARLES-THOMAS, 


AVERLEY SCHOOL, SHERWOOD 
RISE, NOTTINGHAM. 


Head Master, Mr, H. T. Facon, B.A. 
Limited number of BOARDERS received, 
Home influence. Modern methcds,. Private 
playing field opposite school. Special Terms for 
sons of Ministers. References. Telephone 55X4 

Next Term begins Thursday, September 17. 


HANNING HOUSE SCHOOL. 
—THE SPEARS SCHOLARSHIP, 
value thirty guineas a year, IS NOW VACANT. 
Applications should be made to the Head 
Mistress at once. Preference is given te 
daughters of Unitarian Ministers, and NEED 
rather than knowledge is a qualification. 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED 
—_—¥*po— 
TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 

YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 
CIES in their Commercial Department 
for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 
Education and Manners. No Premium re- 
quired, ‘Term of Indentures four years.— 
Apply by letter only to the Secretary, Kynoch 

Limited, Witton, Birmingham, 


HANNING HOUSE SCHOOL.— 
ASSISTANT MISTRESS (resident) 
WANTED in September, for Form IIL. Salary 
£40 with free laundry.—Apply, stating age, 
qualifications, and enclosing copies of copies 
of recent testimonials, to Miss TALBor. 


NGAGEMENT, as Nursery Gover- 
ness or Mother's Help, desired by a 


young trained teacher.—A ddress, Miss OLIVE 


DowsinG, Framlingham, Suffolk. 


West ED by an experienced Young 

Lady, holding the Higher Certificate, 
National lroebel Union, a post as KINDER- 
GARTEN FIRST or SECOND FORM 
MISTRESS in a School, or as GOVERNESS 
ina Family.—§,, 14, Montrell-road, Streatham- 
hill, S.W. 


A. 1. WRIGHT 


33, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


The Shorthand Writer appointed by the Court in Public and Private Examinations under 
the Companies Acts. One of the Official Shorthand Writers to the Court of Bankruptcy. 


Shorthand and Typewriting 


COMPETENT MEN are available at short notice for TEMPORARY or 
OCCASIONAL SECRETARIAL or OFFICE WORK. 
Country Orde:s for Typewriiing despatched same night if required: 
Telephone No, 4865 Central. 
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(TREADWELL & WRIGHT) 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


anywhere, at any time, of any 
kind, in any quantity. 


£30 with £1 a year rise to £36. 
Nesr Liverpool. WANTED, ex- 
cellent COOK to do work of house for two, 
with help of boy. Economical, abstainer, 
Write, ih, 14,” c/o Les & NIGHTINGALE’S 
Advertising Offices, Liverpool. 
O ARCHITECTS AND OTHERS. 
—Practical, experienced man desires post 
in an office or on an estate. Well up in all 
building work, plans, and dilapidations, &c. 
Bachelor, age 36. Good references.—Address, 


SPENCER, INQUIRER Office, Hssex-Street, 
Strand, B.C. 
Board and Residence, 
eer as 


OURNEMOUTH.— Eivaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard tables 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade- 
Due south, Near Unitarian Church. (illusirated 
Tariff.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Poooox. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. — “ Cran- 
tock,’’ 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Sipnery P. Potter. 


N EWQUAY, CORNWALL—A PART- 

MENTS, or would Let Furnished. Re- 
duced terms for winter months. Sea view.— 
Mrs. VICKERS, Hazel Mount, Bay View Terrace. 


EAFORD, SUSSEX. — Furnished 
Apartments facing the sea ; highly 
recommended ; moderate terms. 
Mrs. CHAMBERLAIN, 5. Claremont-terrace 


R EQUIRED, Companion - Pupil 
(boarder), to share lessons with own two 

daughters (5 and 8).—Prarce, “ Glengariff,” 

Marshall’s-road, Sutton, Surrey. 


HO LET, furnished, for three months 
from middle September, an old-fashioned 
6-roomed cottage, situated on common, pole 
links. Fifteen minutes from main line, L. & 
N.W. Twenty miles from London. Terms 
moderate —G. L. FELDEN, Boxmoor, Herts. 


IMPSFIELD, SURREY.—To Let, 
furnished, from September 1, Headland 
Cottage. Two sitting-rooms, four bedrooms, 
bath-room. Garden with produce——Apply, 
Rev. Frank K. FreEsToN, Essex House, 
Campden Hill, London, W. 


LONDON. 


OARD RESIDENCE, 5, CRAVEN- 
ROAD, BAYSWATER. 

Close to Paddington station, Central Tubo 
aud Metropolitan, Queen’s-road; Whiteley’s, 
Owen’s, and West End Theatres. 

Terms : 31s. 6d. single ; double, 63s. 

Mary WArTsOoN, Proprietor. 


AKE DISTRICT.—Two or three 
PAYING GUESTS can be received in 
pleasant house. Lovely view. Near station, 
coaches, &c.—Miss Emity New inc, Pentwyn 
Cottage, Keswick. 


be HE UNITARIAN MONTHLY.” — 

Magazine for Unitarian Propaganda. 
Adopted by churches with or without local 
page. Issued for last Sunday in each previous 
month. One copy post free, 1d.—ls. 6d. a 


year; 9d. per dozen; 3s. 6d, per 100; extra 
charge local page.—Address to EpiTor, The 
Parsonage, Mottram, Manchester, 
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THE LATEST FOUNTAIN PEN, 1908 MODEL. 


One of the leading manufacturers of Gold Fountain Pens challenges to demonstrate that their Pens are the 
very best, and have the largest sale, that no better article can be produced. 


They offer to give away 100,000 10/6 Diamond 
Star Fountain Pens, 1908 Model, for 2/6 each 


2/6 


This Pen is fitted with 14-carat Solid Gold Nib, iridium pointed, making it practically everlasting, 
xmooth, soft and easy writing and a pleasure to use. Twin Feed and Spiral to regulate the flow of ink, and all the 


latest improvements. 


One of the leiters we daily receive :—“ Please send me THREE MORE PENS ; the half dozen in use are giving cvery 
satisfaction to my friends,” 


>. 


IED 


THE SELF-FILLING AND SELF-CLEANING PERFECTION FOUNTAIN PEN is 2 
marvel of Simplicity; it deserves to be popular. It is non-leakable, fills itself in an instant, cleans itself in a 
moment—a press, a fill—and every part is guaranteed fer two years. Tho Massive 14-carat Gold Nib is iridium 


pointed, and will last for years. and improves in use. 


This Marvellous Self-Filling Pen, 
is offered as an advertisement for 56 each 
Every Pen is guaranteed, and money will be returned if not fully satis- 


Is certain to be the Pen of the Future. 


tine, Medium, Broad, or J points can be had. 


worth 15/-, 


5/6 


fied. Any of our readers desiring a really genuine article cannot do better than write to the Makers, 


THE RED LION MANUFACTURING CO., 
and acquire this bargain. 


JOHN PAGE HOPPS’ MONTHLY. 


THE COMING DAY. 


ENLARGED. Prick THREEPENCE. 


Contents for SEPTEMBER. 


A Scientific Basis of Belief in a Future 
Life. 

Dr. Blyden on Liberia. 

“The Witch of Endor.” 

Indian Notes. 

The Failure of John Morley. 

A Hooligan Offer for India. 

Notes on Books and Notes by the Way. 


A. C. FIFIELp, 44, Fleet-street, 
and all Booksellers. 


rp SIMPLE LIFE HOME (Sea 


View), 3, ALBANY Roap, SoUTHPORT. 
PRESS OPINIONS. 

Eheficld Telegraph: “Imagine a house spaciously built 
and furnished with just those things which areneedful 
for health, comfort, and the refinements of existence 
Throughout simplicity and exquisite taste.” 

Manchester City News: “Health and comfort carefully 
considered,” 

Biillgate Monthly: “Refinement, and the best in art and 
literature, make it an ideal house. We were amazed 
at the variety of food, 


What Clients say of my werk :— 
“Thorougbly satisfied.” 
“Prompt attention and excellent work.” 
“Typing all right and very nively done.” 
“ Careful typing.” 
Please write for my terms at once. 
Wiiss Mi. HOEY, 
2, Fairfax Road, South Hampstead, London, N.W. 
Of Every Descriztion 
Made by WALTER BOWLES, 
20, AIR STREET, PICCADILLY, LONDCN, W. 


ESIGNER and Heraldic Engraver on Gold, Silver, 
and Ivory. Letter cases mounted with Arms, 
Crests, and Monograms. Rubber Stamps of every 
description, Pads, Inks, &c. 
Send for quotations. Established 1888, 


TYPEWRITING 
Executed at reasonable prices. Specimens of 
work submitted. 

Special Terms for quantities. 
Send for price list. 

Miss MAY BURTON, 
118, Clevciand Street, London, W. 
Established in 1866. 
JOSEPH TEBBUTT, 

Transfer and Commission Agent, 


71, OXFCRD ROAD, LONDON, W. 


Send for particulars of Businesses for 
sale, from £20 to £1,eco, London and 
Country.—Advice free. 


ARE PEN s 


TYPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, TRANSLATINS. 
Authors’ MSS. accurately copied at reasonable 
rates, Special quotations for quantities. First- 
class work guaranteed. Evening and Secre- 
tarial work undertaken with Machine; also 
typing on machine direct from dictation. 
SERMONS A SPECIALITY.—Miss BE, L. Srenv, 
68, Aldersgate-street, E.C., and 33, Crouch 
Hall-road, N. - 


LTD., 714, HIGH HOLBORN, 
(Agents wanted.) 


AM I RIGHT? 


I take it that you require your MS. to be neatly and 
cleariy typed on a good paper and by a competent 
operator, for which service you are prepared to pay a 
reasonable price? AmIright? If so, write or ’phone 
for my terms at once. I guarantee satisfaction. 

Cc. HERBERT CAESAR, 
Homcfield, Woodstock Road, St. Albans. 


LATE OF 
10, Grange Road, Canonbury, London, N. 


ERENCE OT Lady, ex- 


pert steno-typist, and highly recom- 
mended for literary work, undertakes Type- 
writing. Special care taken with author’s 
MSS8., and absolute accuracy guaranteed. 
9d. per 1.000 words; with carbon copy, ls. per 
1,000. Specimen of work submitted.—Miss 
ARCHER, 14, St. Andrew’s-chambers, Wells- 
street, Oxford-street, London, W. 


THACKERAY HOTEL} 


LONDON, 


(TEMPERANCE), 

GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 
Opposite the British Museum, 
FIREPROOF FLOORS. PERFECT SANITATION. 
TELEPHONE. NIGHT PORTER. 


fe This large and well-appointed TEMPERANCE 
& HOTEL has Passenger Lifts, Electric Light § 
& throughout. Bathrooms on every Floor ; Spacious & 
e Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, Billiard and & 
fe Smoking Rooms. Heated throughout. Bed- 


is Gs. Full Tariff and Testimonials on application. N 
ty Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, Table # 


* 


g a’ Hote Breakfast and Dinner, from 8s. Gd. to & 


23 10s. 6d. per day. 
ge Telegraphic Address: “Thackeray,” London, 
Bsa CSV LIM De ATEN PA ai rigetain a) aA Coe ts Tall Re Spat Hoge EN Na SOT 


MANCHESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD 
“The College adheres to its original principle 

of freely imparting Theological Knowledge, 

without insisting on the adoption of particular 

Theological Doctrines.” 

PRINCIPAL : 


REV. J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, M.A., 
D.Litt., D.D. . 


For particulars as to Lectures and Bur: 
sARIES for Students for the MINISTRY apply to 
the PRINCIPAL, or to one of the undersignec. 

A. H. WORTHINGTON, B.A., 
1, St. James-square, 
Manchester. 
Rev. Henry Gow, B.A., 
3, Jobn-street, Hampetead, 
London, N.W, 


1 WITZERLAND.—Interlaken con- 


ducted Co-Operative Tour, Friday, 
September 11 (last trip this season), 17 days’ 
holiday. First-class on boat, fourteen days’ 
full board and residence at Hotel Central, 
excursions, fees, and gratuities included, £8. 
Visiting Grindelwald, Lauterbrunnen, Thoune, 
Spiez, Frutigen, Giessbach Waterfall, Brienz, 
Meiringen, Oberhofen, Beatenbucht, all in- 
cluded in the £8.—Fartber particulars, Mr. 
Carrer, The Hermitage, Parkstone, Dorset. 


REENGAGES, choice, for preserv- 
ing ; 24 lbs., 6/6; 12 lbs., 3/9. Pershore 

Egg Plums, 24 Ibs., 4/-; 12 lbs., 2/6. Victoria 
Plums, 24 Ibs., 5/-; 12 Ibs., 8/-. Carriage paid 
in England and Wales—Frank Roscoz, 
Steeple Morden, Royston, 


E. Norman Reed & Co., 


_ ® 
sees oy Artists 


<—per™, 


St Yi itt 
aac Stained 


Leaded 
Glass. 
& 


HMemcrial 
@indolvs. 


®& 
SPogaics. 


13, Lisle Street, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Under the direction of Geo. G. LAIDLER. 


Hess IRISH LINEN is guar- * 

anteed Irish manufacture from start to ; 
finish. Damask tablecloths 63 in. square, 2/11. _ ? 
Money back if goods prove unsatisfactory. 
Full panera free—HuvtTtTon’s, 5, Larne, 4 
Ireland. ; 


if tH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 2 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, = 


E.C. ree 

Assets, £167,000. ; - 

DrgEcrors. PEA os 

Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawzxunoez, Bart., J.P, i 


Deputy-Chairman—Marx H, Jupax, A.R.1.B.A, 

Miss CxcrL GRADWELL, | ALEXANDER W. Law- 

F. H,. A. HARpDoASTLE,| RENCH. 
F.§8.1. Miss Onmn. 


StepHpn SEAWARD TAYLDR, 


A SOUND AND READY MEANS OF 
_ INVESTMENT. me 
Size 


PREFERENCE SHARES of £10 each now 
being issued at 4 per cent. Interest free of - 


eo 
Income Tax. eps: 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED ar 8 anp 33 PER 
CENT. Interest free of Income Tax, * 
ADVANCES made to buy or build your 
housg, ish: 
Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges — 


rey 
rn 
EPs may: 


re) 2 
by 
low. 


Prospectus free, oa 
CHARLES A, PRICE, Manager. 


Cerms for Advertisements, 


Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should 66 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, Essea-street , 
Strand, London, W.C.,and should reach the office 
not later than Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY 
to appear the same week. The scale of charg 


is as follows :— % 8. a. 
PER PAGE oo ay oo. 67 Caene 
HALE-PAGE |e. oe es 
PER COLUMN... we ow 20 0 — 


INCH IN COLUMN ... ay 
Special Terms for a Series. 
Calendar Notices, 10s. per year, 2 lin 
Births, Marriages, Deaths, 6d, per line. Minimum cha 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, 


20 words, 1s.; every 6 words after, 
3 insertions charged as 2. 

All eee in respect to THE INQU: 
eto EH, KENNEDY, 3, Essex-street,. 
London, W.C. The entire romisianea pu 
accompany all orders to insert Advertiseme: 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS,LTD., 27, Pilgrim-s 
rinted by 8, 4 Ibiished 


